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II, 


Locke spent the greater portion of his life in close 
relationship with the nobility and the statesmen of his 
time. He prized in a very high degree the practical 
power which a sound judgment, based upon a wide 
experience yielded, and he valued not less the virtue 
and honour which a well disciplined life displayed. 


1. In what wisdom consists. Paragraph 140, 


Wisdom I take, in the popular acceptation, for a 
man’s managing his business ably, and with foresight 
in this world. This is the product of a good natural 
temper, application of mind, and experience together, 
and so above the reach of children. 


Cunning—how it arises, and the evils it produces. 

The greatest thing that in children can be done towards it 
(i.e, wisdom), is to hinder them, as much as may be, from 
being cunning ; which, being the ape of wisdom, is the most 
distant from it that can be: and as an ape, for the likeness it 
has to a man, wanting what really should make him so, is by 
3o much the uglier. Cunning is only the want of under- 
standing, which, because it cannot com its ends by 
direct ways, would do it by a trick and circumvention ; 
and the mischief of it is, a cunning trick helps but once, but 
hinders ever after. No cover was ever made either so big or 
so fine as to hide itself. Nobody was ever so cunning as to 
conceal their being so; and when they are once discovered, 
everybody is shy, everybody distrustful of crafty men ; and all 
the world forwardly* join to oppose and defeat them : whilst 
the open, fair, wise man, has everybody to make way for him, 
and goes directly to his business, 


Preparation of a child for Wisdom. 


(1) To accustom a child to have true notions of 
things, and not to be satisfied till he has them ; 

(2) To raise his mind to great and worthy thoughts; 

(3) And to keep him at a distance from falsehood 
and cunning, which has always a broad mixture of 
falsehood in it ; is the fittest preparation of a child for 
wisdom. The rest, which is to be learned from time, 
experience, and observation, and an acquaintance with 
men, their tempers and designs, is not to be expe 





in the ignorance and inadvertency of childhood, or 
the inconsiderate heat* and unwariness of youth; all 
that can be done towards it, during this unripe age, is, 
as I have said, to accustom them to truth and 


| sincerity; toa submission to FOnOee 5 as 





much as may be, to reflection on their own 


actions. 


2. Good Manners.—lLocke moved amid the most 
distinguished society of his time. He places a very 
high estimate upon good breeding. The chapters 
141 to 145 form an admirable code of rules for 
behaviour, by a most competent authority. 


§ 141. The next good quality belonging to a gentle- 


_man, is, good breeding. There are two sorts of ill 


breeding ; the one a sheepish bashfulness, and the © 
other a misbecoming negligence and disrespect in our 
carriage* ; both which are avoided by duly observing 
this one rule, (1) Not to think meanly of our- 
selves, (2) Not to think meanly of others. 


Not to think meanly of ourselves. 
(1.) Assurance is opposed to good breeding. 

§ 142. The first part of this rule must not 
be understood in opposition to humility, but to 
assurance. We ought not to think-so well of, 
ourselves as to stand upon our own value ; and 
assume to ourselves a preference before others, 
because of any advantage, we may imagine, we 
have over them; but modestly to take what is 
offered, when it is our due. But yet we ought 
to think so well of ourselves, as to perform those 
actions which are incumbent on, and expected 
of us, without discomposure or disorder, in 
whose presence soever we are; keeping that 
respect and distance, which is due to every 
one’s rank and quality. 


(2.) Shamefacedness a form of ill breeding. 
Theré is often in people, especially children, 
a clownish* shamefacedness before strangers, 
or those above them; they are confounded in 
' their thoughts, words and looks; and so lose 
themselves in that confusion, as not to be able 
to do anything, or at least not to do it with 
that freedom and gracefulness which pleases, 
and makes them acceptable, 
B 
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(3.) Zés eure. 

The only cure for this, as for any other mis- 
carriage*, is by use to introduce the contrary 
habit. But since we capnot accustom ourselves 
to converse with strangers, and persons of 
quality, without being in their company, nothing 
can cure this part of ill breeding, but change 
and variety of company, and that of persons 
above us, 


Not to think meanly of others. 


§ 143. As the before-mentioned consists in too great 
a concern how to behave ourselves towards others ; so 
the other part of ill-breeding lies in the appearance of 
too little care of pleasing, or showing respect to those 
we have to do with. To avoid this, these two things 
are requisite: /irst, a disposition of the mind 
not to offend others; and, Secondly, the most 
acceptable and agreeable way of expressing 
that disposition. rom the one men are called 
civil ; from the other well-fashioned. 

Civility. 

(a) Lts method of expression —The latter of these, 
i.e, being well-fashioned, is that decency and graceful- 
ness of looks, voice, words, motions, gestures, and of all 
the whole outward demeanour, which takes in company, 
and makes those with whom we may converse easy 
and well-pleased. This is, as it were, the language 
whereby that internal civility ofthe mind is expressed ; 
which, as other languages are, being very much 
governed by the fashion and custom of every country, 
must, in the rules and practice of it, be learned 
chiefly from observation; and the carriage 
of those who are allowed. to be exactly well- 
bred. 

(L) Mental disposition to civility——The other part, 
which lies deeper than the outside, is that general 
good-will and regard for all people, which makes any 
one have a care not to show, in his carriage, any 
contempt, disrespect, or neglect of them; but to 
express, according to the fashion and way of that 
country, a respect and value ‘for them, according to 
their rank and condition. Itsis a disposition of the 
mind that shows itself in the carriage, whereby a man 
avoids making any one uneasy in conversation, 


Qualities opposed to Civility. 

I shall take notice of four qualities, that are most 
directly opposite to this first and most taking of all 
the social virtues. And from ‘some one of these four 
it is that incivility commonly has its rise. I shall set 
them down, that children may be preserved or re- 
covered from their ill influence, 


1. Roughness. 

The first is a natural roughness, which makes 
a man uncomplaisant to others, so that he has 
no deference for their inclinations, tempers, or 
conditions, “Tis the sure badge of a clown 
not to mind what pleases or displeases those he 
is with; and yet one may often find a man in 
fashionable clothes give an unbounded swing 
to his humour*, and suffer it to justle* or 
over-run any one that stands in its way, with a 
perfect indifferency how they take it. This is 
a brutality that every one sees and abhors, and 
nobody can be easy with; and therefore this 


1 
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finds no place in any one who would be thought 
to have the least tincture of good-breeding. 
For the very end and business of good-breeding 
is to supple* the natural stiffness, and so soften 
men’s tempers, that they may bend to a com- 
pliance, and accommodate themselves to those 
they have to do with. 


2. Contempt. 


Contempt, or want of due respect, discovered 
either in looks, words, or gesture. - This, from 
whomsoever it comes, brings always uneasiness 
with it ; for nobody can contentedly bear being 
slighted. 


3. The habit of fault-finding. 


(a) Censoriousness, and finding fault with 
others, has a direct opposition to civility. Men, 
whatever they are or are not guilty of, would not 
have their faults display ed, and set in open view 
and broad day-light, before their own or other 
people’s eyes. Blemishes affixed to any one 
always carry shame with them; and the dis- 
covery, or even bare imputation of any defect is 
not borne without some uneasiness, (4) Raillery 
is the most refined way of exposing the faults 
of others; but, because it is usually done with 
wit and good language, and gives entertain- 
ment to the company, people are led into a 
mistake, that where it keeps within fair bounds 
there is no incivility in it, And so the pleasantry 
of this sort of conversation often introduces it 
amongst people of the better rank ; and such 
talkers are favourably heard and generally ap- 
plauded by the laughter of the bystanders on 
their side. But they ought to consider, that the 
entertainment of the rest of the company is at 
the cost of that one who is set out in their 
burlesque colours, who therefore is not without 
uneasiness, unless the subject, for which he is 
rallied, be really in itself matter of commenda- 
tion, For then the pleasant images and repre« 
sentations, which make the raillery, carrying 
praise as well as sport with them, the rallied 
person also finds his account, and takes part in 
the diversion. But because the right manage- 
ment of so nice and ticklish a business, where- 
in a little slip may spoil all, is not everybody's 
talent, I think those who would secure them- 
selves from provoking others, especially all 
young people, should carefully abstain from 
raillery, which, by a small mistake, or any 
wrong turn, may leave upon the mind of those 
who are made uneasy by it the lasting memory 
of having been piquantly*, tho’ wittily, taunted 
for something censurable in them. 


(¢) The Spirt of Contradiction. 


Besides raillery, contradiction is a sort of 
censoriousness, wherein ill breeding often 
shows itself. Complaisance does not require 
that we should always admit all the reasonings 
or relations that the company is entertained 
with ; no, nor silently to let pass all that is 
vented in our hearing. The opposing the 
opinions, and rectifying the mistakes of others, 
is what truth and charity sometimes require of 
us, and civility does not oppose, if it be done 
with due caution and care of circumstances, 
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But there are some people that one may 
observe, possessed as it were with the spirit of 
contradiction, that steadily, and without regard 
to right or wrong, oppose some one or perhaps 
every one, of the company, whatever they say. 
This is so visible and outrageous a way of 
censuring, that nobody can avoid thinking him- 
self injured by it. All opposition to what 
another man has said, is so apt to be suspected 
of censoriousness, and is so seldom received 
without some sort of humiliation, that it ought 
to be made in the gentlest manner, and with 
the softest words that can be found ; and such 
as, with the whole deportment, may express 
no forwardness to contradict. All marks of 
respect and good-will ought to accom- 
pany it, so that, whilst we gain the 

ment, we may not lose the esteem 
of those that hear us. 


4. The inclination to state faults in others. 
Captiousness is another fault opposite to 
civility ; not only because it often produces 
misbecoming and provoking expressions, and 
carriage ; but because it is a tacit accusation 
and reproach of some incivility taken notice 
of in those whom we are angry with. Such a 
suspicion or intimation cannot be borne by any 
one without uneasiness. Besides, one angry 
body discomposes the whole company, and the 
harmony ceases upon any such jarring. 


SDI. a more acceptable quality than 
a 

The pene that all men so steadily pursue, con- 
sisting in pleasure, it is easy to see why the civil are 
more acceptable than the useful. The ability, sincerity, 
and good intention of a man of weight and worth, or 
a real friend, seldom atones for the uneasiness that is 
produced by his grave and solid representations*, 
Power and riches, nay virtue itself, are valued only as 
conducing to our happiness ; and therefore he recom- 
mends himself ill to another, as aiming at his happi- 
ness, who, in the services he does him, makes him 
uneasy in the manner of doing them. He that knows 
how to make those he converses with easy, without 
debasing himself to low and servile flattery, has found 


the true art of living in the world, and being both | 


welcome and valued everywhere. Civility therefore 
is what in the first place should with great 
care be made habitual to children and young 


people. 
Glossary. 


r= henceforward. 
Inconsiderate heat = hasty conduct ; without thought. 
Carriage = manners, behaviour. 
—- = rustic, uncultivated. 
iscarriage = ill- conduct. 
Internal civility 


of the mind 


= The mental habit of thoughtfulness for 
others. 
= strictly, completely well-bred. 
= display of temper, and of selfish dis- 
position. 
= to jostle, to push against, 
= to make pliant, to give ease and grace’ of 
manner where it is not possessed naturally. 


=: the utterances of men of superior infor- 
mation serve to reveal our want of 


knowledge. 
( Zo be continued.) 


= |” y, severely. 





Quarterly Arithmetical Tests. 


STANDARD I,—First QUARTER. 


49 2, | 867 
503 324 
6 


2 3+ 945 
7° 512 


SECOND QUARTER. 
7 2. , 638 
238 276 4. 12 X 33 
54 Raa 6 x 6; 
916 + 493 7X4. 
82 , 349 


THIRD QUARTER. 


160 2, 2.506 
95 497 


407 : 
8 3. 975 
153. 2% 


I 


SranparpD II,.—First QUARTER. 


. From 46,013 take 36,807. 

. 30,605 + 419+ 7)028 + 56 + 49,830 + 5,007. 
. Multiply 1,796 by 179. 

. 22d.; 47d.; 55d, 


SECOND QuaRTER, 


1. Divide ninety thousand and fifty-four by six. 
Write the answer in words. 
2. Take 278 from 39. dozen. 


3- 39,706 x 605. . 
4. 63d.; 88d.; 94d, 


THIRD QUARTER, 
1. Multiply 58,097 by 4,800. 
2. Divide sixty-four thousand and thirty by eleven. 
3. There are five hundred eggs in a box, and 56 
are bad. How many dozen are there in the re- 
mainder ? 
4. 10sd.; 1374,; 143d. 


STANDARD III,—First QuaRTER. 


. Divide 143,524 by 53. 
2, Subtract 308 times 380 from half a million. 
3. Divide a quarter of a million by four hundred 
and sixty-seven. 
4. Find the product’ of (748 + 569) and (748 — 
569). 
Seconp QUARTER. 


. Find the difference between £38 75. od. and 
nine five pound notes, ° 
2..In 20 houses there are 38 windows with 16 
panes in each window ; and in 10 houses there are 16 
windows with 12 panes'in each window. How many 
panes are there in — sg" A ia. 
14s. 8 + 5,067 138 10 + 
La & d. + “cat ros. 119d. + £18,012 158. 64d. 
+ £9,628 17s. 94d. 
4. How many marbles can be bought for 3s. rod, 
at the rate of 45 for a penny? 
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Tuirp QUARTER. 


1. Find the sum of four hundred and ninety pounds 
twelve shillings and eight pence farthing, seven thou- 
sand nine. hundred and five pounds fifteen shillings 
and seven pence halfpenny, thirty-eight pounds nine- 
teen shillings and six pence three farthings, twenty 
thousand seven hundred and fourteen pounds eighteen 
shillings and eleven pence farthing, and thirteen and a 
half guineas, 

2, If the quotient is 77, the remainder 78, and the 

divisor 79, what is the dividend ? 
3. What is the difference between two thousand 
seven hundred and ninety-eight pounds nine shillings 
and six pence three farthings and three thousand five 
hundred and two pounds and five pence halfpenny ? 

4. A shopkeeper bought 30 pairs of slippers for 4} 
guineas, and sold them at 4s.per pair. How much 
did he gain ? 


STANDARD IV,—First QUARTER, 


1. £1,075 138. 83d. X 374. 

2. A farmer bought five score sheep for £238, and 
sold them at £2 15s. each, How much did he gain? 

3. Divide twenty thousand and seventy-six pounds 
by 439. 

4. How much will remain after 
£390 15s. 84d. equally among 58 persons ? 


dividing 


SECOND QUARTER. 


1. Reduce 254 yds. 2} ft. 11 in. to inches, 

z. There were 350 coins in a box, and there was an 
equal number of shillings, sixpences, threepences, 
pence, and halfpence. How much money was in the 
box ? 

3. How many stones are there in 18 tons 19 cwt,? 

4. How many dollars, worth 4s. 2d, each, are worth 
450 florins ? 


THIRD QUARTER. 


1. How many square inches are equal to 17 acres ? 

2. If 30 men earn 3s. 9d., 40 women earn 1s, 10d., 
and 50 children earn 11d, each daily, what are the 
total weekly earnings ? 

3. Reduce thirty thousand chains to miles, 

4. What would be the cost for a year of 14 pints of 
milk daily at 4d, a quart ? 


STANDARD V.— First QUARTER. 


1. Find the value of 3,917 articles at £1 os, 73d. 
each. 

2. A factory uses 17 tons of coal weekly; what 
would be the cost for coals in.a year at 8s, 11d. per 
ton? 

3- What is the tax on £5,799 at 3s. 54d. in the £? 

4. Find the rent of 345 acres 14 poles at £1 115, 8d, 
per acre, 

SECOND QUARTER, 


1. If 58 coats can be bouzht for £89 3s. 6d., how 
many can be bought for 4/149 2s. gd. ? 
2. Make a bill for the following articles :-— 
3 dozen scarfs at 1s. 11}d. each; 
70 collars at 6s. 6d. per dozen ; 
54 dozen pairs of cuffs at ro}d. per pair ; 
50 handkerchiefs at 7s, od, per dozen ; 
19 pairs of gloves at 2s, 11$d. per pair. 





3. A merchant bought 250 gallons of rum for £158, 
and, after adding 30 gallons of water to it, sold it at 
15s. 3d. per gallon. How much did he gain? 

4. A bankrupt having £1,134 2s. 6d, can pay 
8s. g9}d. in the pound; what is the amount of his 
debts ? 


THIRD QUARTER. 


1, What must be added to } + 4 to make 1? 

2. How much money shall I have left if, having 
received 394 guineas each for 18 horses, I buy 
287 qrs. 6 bus, 3 pks. of wheat at #2 9s. 4d. per 
quarter ? 

3- Add together 4, 4, 4, 4, and subtract the sum 
from ,°%;. 

4. If the price of the 3 Ib. loaf be 37d. when wheat 
is 1s. 9d. per peck, what should be the price when a 
peck costs 2s, 4d. ? 


STANDARD VI.—First QUARTER. 


1, What is the difference between { of 3$ and } of 
t of 9% 
2. Divide ‘oo709 by 96°8, 
3. Reduce ‘2057 to a vulgar fraction, and multiply 
it by 44. 
4. Simplify —145_* °395, 
‘745 = °395 


SECOND QUARTER. 


1. Divide £3,705°975 by 24, and give the answer 

in £ s. d. 
} of a ton cost £r2 5s., what will-{} of a 

cwt. cost P 

3. A measure holding *875 of a pint is filled 50 
times from a cask containing a hogshead of wine. 
What quantity is left ? 

4. lf £10 2s, 6d. be given for a piece of silk at 
7s. 6d, a yard, what would it have cost if it had been 
3d. a yard dearer ? , 


THIRD QUARTER, 


1, Find the simple interest on £709 16s. 8d. for 
3} years at 3? per cent. 

2. A postage stamp is 1 inch in length and # inch 
in breadth. What area would be covered by a guinea’s 
worth of stamps? 

3- What will £560 amount to in 2 years 7 months 
at 3} per cent. ? ; 

4. If 7 lbs. of rice are worth 5 lbs. of sugar, and 
sugar is 34d. per lb., what would 5 Ibs. of rice and 
7 lbs. of sugar cost ? 


STANDARD VII.—First QuaRTER, 


1, What is the simple interest on 4780 for 4 years 
292 days at 7} percent.? _ 

2. If 9 horses or 15 oxen eat 34 tons of hay in 21 
days, in what time will 12 horses and 5 oxen eat ro 
tons ? 

: 55 49 

+a + 

39 

4. If 7} yds. of cloth, 2 yard wide, cost £2 10s..24d. 
what will be the cost of 114 yards having a width of 
32 inches? ‘ 





3. Simplify :-— 
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SECOND QUARTER. 


1. What sum will gain £13 19s. 10}d. in 4 months 
at 8# per cent. ? 

2, Find the average of *346, 0859, ‘073, ‘16, ‘005, 
and *714, and give the answer as a vulgar fraction. 

3. If gold leaf costs 74d. per square inch, what will 
a piece 52 inches long and 1 inches broad cost ? 

4. In a class of thirty scholars } had no errors ina 
dictation exercise, } had two errors each, } had three 
errors each, and the remainder had four errors each. 
What was the average number of errors made by each 
scholar ? 


THIRD QUARTER. 


1. In a town of 16,000 inhabitants 288 died in one 
year ; what was the percentage of deaths in that town ? 

2. A farmer had 25 horses, 120 per cent. more cows 
than horses, and 120 per cent. more sheep than cows. 
How many animals had he altogether ? 

3. The dimensions of a room are 34} feet by 184 
feet; what length of carpet 27 inches wide will cover 
it? 

4. A horse dealer sold a horse for £42, and lost 16 
per cent, whereas he ought to have gained 20 per 
cent. How much under value was the horse sold for ? 


ANSWERS, 


STANDARD I, 
SECOND. THIRD. 

1,423. 

9. 

876. 

453 325 66, 


First. 
630. 
543- 


433+ 
145 153 36. 


1,297. 
362. 


144. 
36; 36; 28. 


STANDARD II. 
SECOND. 


15,009. 
82. 


321, 24,022, 130. 
Is. 10d. ; 38 11d.; 4s. 7d. 5s. 3d.; 7s. 4d. 3 7s. 10d, 


First. 
9,206, 


THIRD. 


278,865,600. 3. 37 dozen, 
5,820 + Io. 4. 8s. Qd.3 11s. §d.; 11s, 11d. 


STANDARD III. 
SECOND. 
£6 12s, 11}d. 
800 panes. 


£33,535 8s. 53d. 
2,070 marbles, 


THIRD. 
£29,164 10s, 39d. 
6,161 


*703 10s. 103d, 
$703 15 1a 


First. 
2,708, 
382,960. 
535 + 155. 
235,743- 


STANDARD IV. 
SECOND. 
9,188 inches. 
£6 Is, 3d, 
3032 stones, 
216 dollars. 


FIrRstT. 


£402, 306 14s. 84d. 
37. 
£45 14s. 73d. + 421 q. 


THIRD. 


3. 375 miles. 


106,634,880 sq. in. 
4. £4 11s. 3d. 


£70 23. 6d. 


STANDARD V.—FirstT. 


£4,043 9s. 83d. 3. £987 3s. 744. 
£399 2s. 4d, 4 £546 7s. oid. 


SECOND. 
I. 97 coats, 
2. £3 10s. 6d. + £1 17s. 11d. + £2 178. 9d. + £1 128. 34d. 
+ £2 16s. 24d. = £12 14s, 8d. 
3- £55 10s. 
4 £2,580. 





THIRD. 


3. 3. sy. 
£746 11s. — £71008. 33d. 4, 5d. 
= £36 10s. 8}d, 
STANDARD VI, 
SECOND. 
£154 8s. 33d. 
£2 17s. of 
57 gals. 2 qts. } pt. 
£l0 9s. 3d. 
STANDARD VII, 
SECOND. 
£479 153. 14 per cent, 
arode 201 animals. 


£2 tas. of. 94 yds, 1 ft, Sin, 
2's. £18. * 


THIRD, 

£386 tos, 2$d. 
1 sq. ft, 4§ in, 
£607 Os. 4d. 
38. Id. 


First, 


2h8. 
0000732438 ees 


y2 871428. 


First. THIRD, 


£280 16s. 
36 days. 
5 


£4 tos. 


—- V-—-—— 


Shahspere's ‘Macheth.’ 
BY J. L. KINTON, B.A,, 


Late Lecturer on English Literature at the Westminster 
Training College. 


II, 


SHAKSPERE also delights in contrasting his characters 
—thus Laertes is opposed to Hamlet, both sons having 
to avenge their respective fathers’ murders. So in 
‘ Macbeth,’ Banquo stands opposed to the king in the 
manner in which he receives the witches’ prophecy and 
resists temptation, while Macbeth at once yields to it. 
And throughout the play the queen, too, is contrasted 
with the king: she is eager for the murder of Duncan, 
while Macbeth shrinks from the deed, but as he 
becomes ‘more and more bold and cruel and wicked, 
she, having brought about the one awful deed, 
apparently rather for the sake of her husband than for 
herself, ceases to be a fiend and becomes again a 
woman, till at last she is filled with remorse and dies 
repentant. 

From all these points of view the study of Shakspere’s 
works is highly instructive, Besides the interest 
which his language and style afford, his brilliant genius 
elevates our judgment and taste, while as a great 
moral teacher he affects and may assist in purifying 
the heart. , 

There are, it must be acknowledged, coarse passages 
in his plays; but he wrote in a rougher age than our 
own, and usually such passages are put in the mouths 
of coarse characters, the licentious and profane, and 
are thus in agreement with their nature. They are, 
moreover, seldom necessary to the action of the play, 
and may generally be omitted or slightly altered in 
reading aloud without spoiling the sense, being mere 
blots and excrescences on what is otherwise fair and 
beautiful. And when the poet refers to moral and 
religious truth, it is always with earnestness, and 
solemnity, and reverence, 

For the artistic and wsthetic aspect of the plays, 
the best work is Gervinus’s ‘Commentaries on Shaks- 
pere’ (translated into English from the German), 
Dowden’s ‘ Shakspere: His mind and Art,’ and Mrs, 
Jameson’s ‘Characteristics of Women, as depicted in 
Shakspere,’ should also be read, 
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IV.—History and Authorship. t may seem strange 
that it should be necessary to refer to the authorship 
of such a work as ‘ Macbeth.’ But this is connected 
with a wide set of facts bearing upon our knowledge, 
often rather upon our ignorance, of the poet, and his 
life and publications. With the exception of the 
* Adonis,’ the ‘ Lucrece,’ and the ‘Sonnets,’ it is not 
certain that he published any of his works, Several 
of his plays were issued in quarto during his lifetime, 
but it was not till 1623, seven years after his death, 
that they were published in a collected form; this is 
called the First Folio. One of the great aims of 
Shakspere’s labours was certainly that of making a 
fortune ; and this could be better effected by retaining 
his plays in manuscript for the purposes of the theatre 
than by printing them, while he gained sufficient fame 
by their being acted, perhaps more at that time than 
he would have gained by their appearing in the form 
of books. After the First Folio, three other editions, 
in the same form, were printed during the seventeenth 
century—the Second, ‘Third, and Fourth Folios. The 
First Folio was printed from the author’s manuscripts, 
but with many errors ; the Second has some corrections 
and other variations, but it is no great improvement on 
the first edition; the Third and Fourth are of . little 
critical value. Now during the poet's lifetime, and in 
one or other of the Folios, certain plays are printed 
which are attributed to Shakspere, but of which it is 
certain, on various grounds, that he was not the author. 
And modern criticism has doubted the authorship, in 
whole or part, of some of the works which have 
always gone by his name. The evidence for such 
doubt is partly external, but mainly internal; for the 
latter, the style and treatment of, the subject are com- 
pared with the poet’s method in, his other universally 
recognised works. Here there is, of course, a wide 
field for conjecture, and opinions will differ as to the 
result of many of these conclusions. 

The same facts will account for-the various readings ; 
that is, different forms in which passages are found in 
different editions. The folios and quartos often vary 
among themselves, and one or ‘the other sometimes 
evidently preserves the true reading. Thus there is 
textual criticism required for Shakspere’s works as 
there is for the Sacred Scriptures, although in the 
former case it is a matter not of manuscripts but of 
printed texts. In the eighteenth century there was a 
succession of editors of Shakspere’s works, commencing 
with Rowe, who was followed by Theobald, Hanmer, 
Pope, Warburton, Johnson, Malone, and Stevens. 
These scholars, in accordance with the spirit of their 
age, indulged largely in conjectural emendations, and 
often altered the text rather to ‘suit their own ideas 
of what Shakspere should have Written than in accord- 
ance with what he actually wrote. Some readings 
derived from these editors have maintained their ground 
in the ordinary printed editions, though now known to 
be unwarranted. Nevertheless, their critical correc- 
tions of readings in the older editions, when such 
readings are manifestly wrong, are still accepted, and 
in this respect they did good service. During the 
present century the chief inquiries of critics have been 
directed to ascertain as far as possible the original 
readings as written by Shakspere. Conjecture is still 
in some cases necessary, and there is in a few instances 
still something of uncertainty, but much more accurate 
texts are now printed than those of former times. 
The most important critical work of this kind is the 





‘Cambridge Shakspere,’ which prints the various 
readings of all the principal editions, including quartos 
and folios. The Globe edition contains in one volume 
the Cambridge text of a// Shakspere’s works, with a 
glossary, and with the lines of every scene in the plays 
numbered, which is most useful for reference. The 
several plays, published at the Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, have the same text, but somewhat expurgated 
for school use, and also most excellent and scholarly 
notes. 

Connected with questions of authorship and text are 
those of the date of the composition of any play, and 
indeed, all the forms of evidence, external and 
internal, may be brought to bear upon this part of 
the subject. 

The external evidence for the date of a play consists 
in references to it in contemporary writings, whether 
direct or indirect; notices of its having been acted, 
the entry of it as a newly printed work at Stationers’ 
Hall, &c. The internal evidence comprises the forms 
of versification already referred to, which has been 
worked out with arithmetical accuracy for all the plays 
(at least, so it is supposed) ; the allusions which it may 
contain to passing events ; and especially the style in 
which it is written, and the mode of thought and 
feeling which it exhibits. From this last point of view 
recent writers have endeavoured to trace the history of 
the poet’s mind and heart from his works, dividing his 
public life into four portions of five or six years each. 
In the first of these he was engaged in working his 
way inté the world and forming his style; in the 
second, he was deeply engrossed in the world and its 
affairs, and had developed a clear, bright, and powerful 
form of writing ; in the ¢hird, he must have experienced 
deep mental disappointment and trouble, though he was 
externally prosperous: this was the period of his great 
tragedies, when his soul seems to have been absorbed 
and overwhelmed with the great mysteries of life and 
death : it was then that his style is most difficult and 
laboured, sometimes it becomes obscure. At length, 
in his fourth and last period, the clouds have dispersed ; 
he has left the world of the metropolis with its 
activities and its disappointments, and at his own home 
in his native town he writes, in a more calm and 
cheerful strain, of wounds healed and wrongs forgiven, 
of reconciliation and peace. His style has now 
attained the highest freedom, ease, and beauty, as may 
be seen in ‘The Tempest,’ one of his latest works. 

‘Macbeth’ belongs to the third period. From ex- 
ternal and internal evidence it seems to have been 
composed about the year 1606, but the working out 
of this must be left for the present. 

‘An Attempt to determine the Chronological Order 
of Shakspere’s Plays,’ by the Rev. H. Paine Stokes 
(Macmillan and Co.), discusses this subject in a very 
complete and thorough manner, with other highly and 
interesting facts connected with the general question of 
Shakspere criticism, clearly and compendiously stated. 
And we must not omit to mention the excellent little 
‘Shakspere Primer,’ by Dr. Dowden (Macmillan and 
Co.), which contains much valuable matter concerning 
the poet and his works, editions, commentators, &c., 
with a critical sketch of every play, and of the minor 
poems, 

Shakspere’s works at the present day are looked upon 
rather as poems to be read than as plays to be acted, 
In this respect they may be compared with the great 
Greek dramas, which though occasionally performed 
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as academic exhibitions, are mainly objects of study 
to the scholar. In Germany, it is true, the plays of 
our poet are as popular on the stage as Handel’s 
oratorios are with us ; and in thig-country also a great 
actor and magnificent scenic accessories occasionally 
bring Shakspere before the public in the more living 
form ; but by English people, generally, his dramas are 
known and can be known only as they know the 
‘Faery Queen’ and ‘ Paradise Lost.” This, however, 
especially in minor matters, puts both the poet and the 
student at somewhat of a disadvantage. 


For it is to be remembered that dramas are 
originally intended to be acted : #.¢., spoken aloud, with 
appropriate attitude and gestures, and with suitable 
accompaniments of dress and pictorial scenery. But it 
must ever be impossible to represent all that the poet 
imagined, and to the reader there is thus often no 
great loss, and sometimes, indeed, an actual gain in 
the omission of these imperfect attempts to realize the 
ideal of the author. Still, in order to understand the 
course of the action, it is necessary to supplement the 
speeches by at least attending to the list of ‘ Dramatis 
Persona, preceding each play, and to the ‘ Stage 
Directions’ throughout the scenes, for all besides the 
student must draw on his imagination, since in dramatic 
poetry, everything is in the form of speeches,— 
dialogue, conversation, soliloquy ; there is no introduc- 
tory or intervening description, no telling of the story 
beyond what is found in the words of the speaker. 
Hence in the great dramatist, especially Shakspere, it 
is not so much the story, the plot, that is the chief 
object of interest ; but the personage, the characters, 
what they think, what they feel, as represented by 
what they say. And here the art of the dramatist is 
manifested, his genius exhibiting itself in the gradual 
unfolding of a series of events, through the mouths 
rather than in the actions_of the parties involved in the 
action, 


In ‘ Macbeth’ the characters of the drama ( Dramatis 
Persone) include ‘ Hecate, Three Witches, Appari- 
tions;’ these constitute the supernatural machinery. 
Shakspere introduces such elements with his usual 
discrimination. In this play the story lies in the dark 
ages, in the eleventh century; then, even in the 
historical annals, the preternatural was represented as 
of ordinary occurrence, and it is in keeping with the 
gloomy and tragic incidents which are brought before 
us. The most important of these supernatural 
personages are the THree WitcHes as they are 
designated in the introductory list of characters, and in 
the stage directions. In the body of the play, 
however [Act i. 3, line 6, is no real exception], they 
are referred to as ‘the Weird Sisters,’ terms derived 
from the Northern Mythology, and applied to super- 
human beings, corresponding in some respegts to the 
Three Fates of the Greeks and Romans, They are 
not witches in the ordinary sense of the word, not 
women, though assuming théform and appearance of 
the human witch, but they are mysterious powers of 
darkness, acting under the control of their queen 
Hecate. In this introduction of a classical goddess, 
there is some confusion, for Hecate was not the queen 
of the Fates, though presiding over sorcery and witch- 
craft; but such blending of the two systems, Germanic 
and Classical, was in accordance with the practice of 
writers in Shakspere’s age, and was adopted merely 
for poetic effect. 


Shakspere took the incidents for the tragedy from 
‘ Holinshed’s Chronicle,’ an historical work which was 
very popular in his time. Leaving other details for 
the present, it may be mentioned here that the 
‘Witches’ also appear in Holinshed, as ‘three women 
. « . resembling creatures of an elder world . . . [who] 
were either the weird sisters, that is the goddesses of 
destiny, or else nymphs or fairies endowed with know- 
ledge of prophecy.’ ‘He narrates their first meeting 
with Macbeth and their promises to him and Banquo; 
but not the second meeting (Act iv. 1); he puts the 
prophecies of that scene in the mouth of ‘certain 
wizards ... [and]... certain witch.’ 

It has been conjectured of late that some parts of 
‘Macbeth’ were not written by Shakspere; that (as 
was not unusual with dramatic authors in his time) he 
was originally assisted’ by some inferior artist; and 
that after his death the play was touched up, probably 
by the same individual. This is supposed to have 
been Thomas Middleton, who wrote ‘The Witch,’ a 
play containing expressions resembling some found in 
‘Macbeth’ but of unknown date. (Middleton died 
eleven years after Shakspere.) It is chiefly parts of 
the ‘Witch scenes’ that are considered to be of 
doubtful authenticity and are assigned to Middleton, 
but the arguments against them are somewhat far- 
fetched and hypercritical. The distinguished scholar- 
ship of the Cambridge editors, however, renders it 
necessary to refer to them. 

But the ‘Witch Scéhes’ are integral and essential 
parts of this drama. ’From the first to the last the 
influence of the ‘ Weird Sisters’ is felt: they furnish the 
original suggestion to the awful crime ; they afterwards 
goad Macbeth on to further deeds of wickedness, and 
supply what appear to him sufficient guarantees of 
security in his future position; whilst at last he 
acknowledges, too late; that they have lured him on to 
destruction, and he dies cursing 
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MACBETH. 


1 Act lL 


ScENE I.—An open place, Thunder and Lightning. 
_ Three Witches, 


Witch,—When shall ‘we three meet again, 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain ? 
. Witch.—When the hurlyburly’s done, 
When the battle’s lost and won. 
. Witch.—That will bé ere the set of sun. 
. Witch.—Where the place ? 
. Witch.—Upon the heath ; 
. Witch.—There to meet with MAcberH ! 
. Witch.—I come, Graymalkin, 
. Witch.—Paddock calls, 
Witch.—Anon. 
All.—Fair is foul and foul is fair. 
Hover through the fog and filthy air (Witches Vanish). 


Enter 


10 


Notes — Line 1—2, ‘In thunder, lightning, and 
rain,’ é.¢., under the same circumstances as at present. 
They thus are shown to delight in the strife of the 
clements, and even without the stage directiofi we 
hereby learn that a storm is raging. 

Hurlyburly, that is, commotion. 
a noise (French, Aurler, to howl). 

The word has somewhat degenerated, for it is applied 
by ‘Tudor writers to political and other commotions 
| ¢(without its present ludicrous signification,) especially 


Properly used of 
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in the simpler form Awrly. The second rhyming 
member, as is usual in such compounds, is meaning- 
less, and gives the word the character of an ‘ onomatope’ 
or imitative sound, 

4.—Lost by one party, and won by the other. We 
thus learn that a battle is in progress, This scene 
strikes the key-note to the whole drama, and the name 
Macsets, thus introduced, connects the supernatural 
with the natural elements. Wicked and mischievous 
powers are preparing to lead a mortal to sin and 
destruction. Who Macbeth is does not appear till the 
following scene. 

There is much concentrated force in these opening 
lines. Observe the three questions, actually or virtually 
asked and answered— When? Where? Why? (To 
meet=in order to meet: Inf. of purpose.) The omis- 
sion of the interrogative Why? interferes with the 
symmetry, but increases the vigour, of the passage. 

The beings introduced by the vague term ‘We 
three’ are now summoned by their familiar spirits (¢.¢., 
demons), who, according to the popular superstitions, 
assumed the forms of cruel or disgusting animals, In 
this there is some confusion of weirds and witches by 
the poet. 

9.—Graymalkin, Malkin is Molly (or Polly), from 
Mary (Mall or Moll), with the diminutive termination 
-kin ‘The kitchen-malkin’ (in ‘ Coriolanus’ ii, 1, 198) 
isthe kitchen-maid. Hereitisusedforacat. Paddock 
is a toad, from O. Engl. pad, with the dim. term, -ock (cp. 
froggy.) Both these diminutive forms express affection. 

11.—Anon—at once, immediately ; literally, in one. 
O.E. an, like on, a (a-foot, &c., signifies in, and on is 
from dn, dn, i.¢., one). 

The third Witch answers for the others, We are 
coming at once, and then the three disappear with the 
words, ‘ Fair is foul,’ etc. This arrangement of the 
speeches is from the modern editors; the original 
editions put the word Ad/ before the third speech of 
the first Witch. But in these marginal directions, as 
in the text itself, critical correction is frequently 
necessary, 

12,—Fair is foul, etc, ‘What is foul to us is fair to 
others, and what is fair to others is foul to us, in the 
deeds of men as in the condition of the elements. 
We gladly, therefore, fly through the mist and the storm 
to work out our dark designs.’ Besides revealing more 
distinctly their evil nature, these lines also indicate 
that the Weird Sisters have superhuman powers of 
locomotion. This is in accordance with the belief 
that witches were able to fly from place to place, 
through the aid of their master, ‘the prince of the 
power of the air,’ 

The metre of this scene differs from the ordinary 
dramatic verse. It is trochaic, of four accents, but 
without the short final syllable, and with some other 
irregularities, ‘There is an accented syllable deficient 
before ‘ Macnern,’which brings out the emphatic word 
more forcibly (‘thére to méet with-—Macbéth’), and 
has a fine effect. From ‘I come’ to ‘ Anon’ is prose. 

The use of the shorter measure in such passages 
is common in Shakspere, ¢.¢., the speeches of the 
goddesses in the ‘Tempest.’ Here it suits, by its 
song-like character, with the utterances of witches, who 
chanted their spells or incantations (cantare), ‘The 
poet probably meant these parts to be pronounced in a 
kind of recitative. 


(Zo be continued.) 





Gests in Mental Arithmetic. 


STANDARD I, 


1, How many halfpence are there in 114d? 23. 
2. Take four fours from 23. 7 
. I had 17 pigeons and sold 6 pairs. 
had I left ? 5. 
4. If 2 eggs cost 3d., what would half a dozen cost ? 


How many 


5. What is the half of gd. ? 
6. What time will it be 4 hour after } 


7. How many minutes are there in half an hour P 
30. 
8. How much would 40 marbles cost at 8 a penny? 


5d. 

9. If I gave a florin, what change should I ee 
1s, 7d. 

1o. If the change was given in pennies, how many 
would there be ? 19. 

11. How many more are required to make a —_ 


12, What would $ Ib. of butter cost at 1s. 4d. per Ib. ? 
8 


STANDARD II, 


1. What is the difference between g times 8 and 8 
times 9 ? o 
2. From 2 score take 3 dozen. 4 
3. What is the third part of 2 dozen? 8. 
4. Divide the sum of 17 and 18 by 7. 5. 

5. John saved 3d.a week. How long would it take 
him to save half-a-crown ? 10 weeks. 
6, How many pence are there in 3 half-crowns? 


go. 
7. How many hours are there in 2 days ? 48. 
8. How.many minutes are there in 2 hours ? 
120, 
g.. What time will it be 14 hours after } to 4? 
} past 5. 
10, If I walk 4 miles in an hour, how far could I 
walk in 15 minutes ? 1 mile, 
11. How many sixpences are there in gs. 6d. ? 
19. 
12. How many more sixpences are required to 
make a sovereign ? 21. 


STANDARD III. 


1. If I share a sovereign among 8 boys, how much 
would each boy get? 2s, 6d. 

2. If I divide half-a-crown among 15 children, how 
much would each child receive ? 2d. 

3. If there were €0 children, how much would each 

o- get ? 

. I have 50 apples, and wish to give 28 boys two 
eac o How many more 4o I require? 6. 

5. If Learn £1 10s. a week, how much do I earn 
daily ? 5s. 

6. How much is that an hour, reckoning 6 hours a 
day ? 10d. 
7. How many ounces are there in 1} Ibs.? —20. 

8. What would a pound of tea cost at 3d. an ounce ? 
45. 

9. If a boy step 2 feet each time, how many steps 
will he take in 20 yards ? 30. 
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10, What is the cost of 3 dozen eggs at 2 for 3d.? 
4s. 6d. 
11. What must you add to seven sevens to make 
six dozen ? 23. 
12. If eggs are 18 for a shilling, how many could 
you get for 4d. ? 6. 


STANDARD IV, 


. How many quarters are there in 44? 18, 
. How many are 44} times 12? 54- 
. 1f4 eggs cost 5d., what would a score cost ? 
2s. 1d. 
4. Ifa boy earn half-a-crown in 2 days, how much 
would he earn in a week? 7s. 6d, 
. How-many threepences are there in that amount ? 
30. 
. How many yards are there in 5 chains? 110. 
. What fraction of ros. is a florin? 5 
. What part of a florin is 3d. ? . 
. How many square yards are there in } acre ? 
1,210. 
. What fraction of a ton is 2 cwt. ? ts: 
. How many half-stones are there in 6 cwt.? 
96. 
. Multiply ro} by 16. 172. 


STANDARD V. 


1. Find the cost of half-a-stone of tobacco at 34d. 
per ounce. At 12s. 8d, 

2. What is the eighth part of that amount ? * 

48. 1 

3. If 7 caps cost 4s, 1d., how many could you get 
for half-a-guinea ? 18. 

4. Add + and } } 

5. Take } from 3. 

6. How many times is ;; contained in 3? 

7. How much is 7 times } of gd.? 

8. How many yards are there in # mile? 1,320. 

g. What would } mile of ribbon cost at a halfpenny 
a yard P £2 155. 

10. How many square yards of carpet will it take 
for a room 24 feet by 15 feet ? 40. 

11. What is the interest on £50 for 3 years at 3 
per cent, ? #4 105. 

12. If the rate per cent. had been 34, what would 
have been the interest ? 45 5% 


5 
is 
iy 
My 


STanpDarps VI, anp VII. 
. Multiply 3 by $. 
. Divide 3 by $. 
. What fraction of a florin is 1s. 3d. ? . 
. What decimal is that ? "625. 
. How much is ? of + of a crown? . 
. What decimal of a sovereign is that amount ? 
‘15. 
. How many times is *75 contained in 3 ? 4. 
. What is the value of 75 of a guinea? 153s. gd. 
. Find the value of *6 of a crown. 3s. 4d. 
ro. In what time would #100 amount to £160 at 
4 per cent. simple interest ? 15 years. 
11. George has a crown, and James has 40 per cent. 
more than George. How much has James? 73. 
12, What percentage of James’s money is George’s ? 
71}. 
—0 — 





Practical Heedlework in Elementary Schools. 


BY MISS J. W. WARREN, 
Inspectress of Needlework to the Leicester School Board. 
iad 


In the last we described the seam-stitch, The diagram 
A, accompanying this month’s paper, shows the slope 
of both seen and unseen stitches, with the starting 
thread in position. 


The next thing to be taught after the actual working 
is the opening of seam and fixing for the fell. A bone 
‘flattener’ is recommended by many experts for this 
purpose, I have not a word to say against this, ex- 
cepting the old adage—‘ First catch your hare,’ To 
supply a large school with flatteners is often incon- 
venient, if not wholly impossible. The tools supplied 
by nature are at hand and quite as efficacious, 

As a class exercise proceed thus,—Children to draw 
out basting thread, put left hand fingers between the 
two pieces of calico, grasp at beginning of seam with 
thumb, which should be above, then with the other 
hand, holding right end firmly, work it open first, 
afterwards repeating the operation with nail of thumb 
and the fingers (hands perfectly clean), the fold for 
hem should run from and not towards you. The 
utmost care is needed in opening—the process should 
not be discontinued until the two pieces lie as one, 
No part of this work should be done upon the desk or 
table, but is to be well held within the hand—the hem 
is now ready. Put in a tacking thread rather nearer 
the fold than in a simple hem—and beyin the hem, 


How to hold a Sew and Fell Seam for hemming.— 
If any young inexperienced teacher is endeavouring to 
get the least information from these articles I will here 
urge the importance of at once teaching the right mode 
even in the specimen, which elsewhere I have said 
should be considerably larger than Code size. Diagrams 


-Band C give respectively the wrong and the right way. 


The right way is to hold some part of the specimen 
or garment between the thumb and fingers, because in 
practice it is impossible to get a fell that is not between 
two parts of a garment, and those very usually large 
parts, such as the back and front of a shirt for instance, 
as little as possible will be held as a matter of expe- 
diency. A child should be taught to look about her 
work for the nearest point to that upon which she 
works, reducing the point held to a minimum, but in 
specimen work my argument in favour of the right 
mode is that it makes a child familiar, step dy step, 
with the extremely difficult, though necessary, manipu- 
lation that is bound to come in garment work the 
following years if not in this; another reason is that 
when work hangs down in front of the hand the 
weight exercises a deleterious effect upon the stitch, 
which has a tendency to become too upright, and 
gives a full cord-like look to the hem. 
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A. Shows a seam on striped calico or foolscap, in which the underneath stitch as well as the outside is-seen. 


B. This gives a view of the work held in the C. This gives a front view of the work held as 
wrong Way. for felling, some gathered up in the hand, 
In a very long seam no part of the hand will 
be seen, nor will the work be gathered up as 
above, 
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When the specimen has been well practised upon 
straight fells running with the thread, give a few lessons 
to the same exercise on the bias—for to every seam on 
the straight at least a hundred are done on the cross 
for actual domestic purposes. We have now completed 
the difficulties of first specimens, for it will be seen that 
the seaming needs no join, and an ordinary needleful 
of cotton will be sufficient ; we must now consider a 
few suitable garments, The following is a list of those 
that can be done with even a modicum of care, and 
in which only the taught Code work is needed to com- 
plete them satisfactorily :—Feeder, glass-cloth, bodice, 
babies’ drawers, pillow-slip, apron, clothes bag, pocket- 
handkerchief, pinafore and duster. I am aware that 
some of these are not quite so well known as others, 
but I hope to prove their utility and simplicity, 
Teachers and children alike tire of the perpetual list 
of duster, pinafore, and pocket handkerchief, and crave 
for what little change the limited knowledge affords, 


With regard to the choice of garments it should cer- 
tainly depend largely upon local demand. The best 
way I can suggest is that in vogue under the most suc- 
cessful teachers at the present time. Notice carefully 
things asked for at your annual school sales; make a 
note of them in a book kept for the purpose (if you are 
unable to supply them), also the material most liked ; 
this is a local difficulty, and varies very little with dif- 
ferént parents, especially in the poorer districts. A 
proof of this is that where cheap straw hats for summer 
wear are sold, dozens of children will have one alike— 
even the sizes may be gauged in this way. In one of 
the most excellent schools it has been my pleasure to 
examine, this plan is the guide to the whole of the 
year’s work, and entirely does away with the anxiety as 
to sale, &c. It must be remembered that poor people 
do not buy clothes frequently ; if certain garments are 
asked for it will be pretty safe to get such ready for the 
coming year. I hope to give patterns and directions 
for three of the garments, viz., bodice, drawers, pina- 
fore, next month. They are unavoidably left out now 
on account of the sheet of diagrams on specimens of 
this Standard. Zhe pillow slip deserves some notice, 
and though simple in sound is by no means the 
simplest specimen to work, there is really too much 
seaming, and whether this be in the form of seamed 
selvedge lengthwise, with its concomitant difficulty of 
felling the end, or, vice versd, it is always a source of 
trouble to the beginner. Much has been achieved by 
the somewhat recent introduction of seamless calico 
for this purpose; it is cheap, and the make is so 
regular that to work it is like sewing soft washed linen, 
there only remain the two ends to prepare, thus reducing 


the work toa minimum. The hem should be quite - 


an inch wide, and the fell } inch when completed. 
Seamless pillow-slip calico can be obtained at 8d. per 
yard from the manufacturers, Richardson Tee Rycrofts, 
Manchester, and several other firms, and is perfectly 
suitable for this purpose. 


Pocket handkerchiefs. are not desirable, unless well 
chosen. Pure nonsense print need not be condemned, 
but when it comes to the ‘ Burglar and Blunderbuss’ 
style it should be avoided. Again, this printing is only 
on the very commonest goods, and they will be found 
very difficult to fix, and equally difficult tohem, A good 





white cambric with striped border, about 14 each, 
forms a capital exercise, and can be sewn in coloured 
cotton without diminishing saleable value. 


Glass ¢loths sell well in many districts, and are, on 
account of thé unvarying material, quite easy to make, 
the hem should be a little over 4 of an inch wide, 
and the small ends seamed up neatly when complete. 


The feeder should be made from cuttings of either 
holland or print, double and seamed all round ; as no 
hemming occurs this work must be accompanied with 
some simple hemmed garment to fulfil Code demands, 
I must here say a few words about the care needed in 
keeping work clean, Lap-bags are useful in the upper 
Standards, but in I. and II. it will be found quite 
enough to provide desk covers or sheets of tissue 
paper, One of these modes must be adopted, how- 
ever, as no good teacher will put up with dirty work. 
The work should be folded neatly by each child and 
then placed in wrappers upon a shelf for future work. 
To fold work well is quite an art, and in good schools 
is appreciated at its value, but it never comes by in- 
tuition to the ordinary child, and therefore should be 
systematically taught as in the Kindergarten training, 
as it greatly enhances all future work. 


Avoid all large garments in this Standard, and 
indeed all garments that have much of any stitch to 
complete it. I am aware that I tread on tender ground 
here, people who have the needlework fever very badly 
urge the very reverse—one pinafore comes to my mind 
—that was recommended largely years ago, this gar- 
ment had a very poetic name, and indeed was very 
pretty, but when I add that it was made of six pieces 
in the skirt alone, each of which must be hemmed all 
round, afterwards seamed up—in addition to a pretty 
front and back bib, likewise hemmed all round and 
seamed—teachers will easily understand that the time 
taken to complete it robbed not only its name but the 
pinafore and its promoter of every vestige of poetry, 
and left it only a thing to be avoided, Let your 
garment be simple, sufficient and small. If you have 
time for more work take another in hand. Continued 
effort is neither to be looked for nor expected in 
children of tender years ; variety must be given as far 
as possible. Two small things, as, for example, a towel 
and a bib, will be done more readily than an apron, 
with its endless seams, that cause the little fingers to 
ache, and the brain to grow weary. Next month’s 
paper will deal with the specimens of Standard II., 
and a short explanation of the three garments in th: 
diagram, 

( To be continued. ) 


Mr. Hucn L. CALLENDAR, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, will publish immediately at the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press Warehouse, 4 Manual of Cursive Shorthand, a 
phonetic system adapted for general use. The introduction 
contains a discussion of the principles of shorthand, with 
illustrations from Pitman’s system. An account is also given of 
an original series of experiments on shorthand writing, in which 
the time occupied by each movement was automatically recorded 
by means of an electric chronograph. 

The Manual is accompanied by 4 System of Phonetic Spelling, 
analogous to Sweet’s ‘ Romic,’ which is used to indicate the 
pronunciation and accentuation of words. 
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HERE WE STAND! 


In moderate time, and boldly. (The actions will be easily understood by the words.) 


ist TREBLE, SSS = — 
and TREBLE. ans —y = HH . 
v ¥ | 
1. Here we_ stand, hand in hand, Rea - dy for our ex- er + cise; 
hand Up - ward now let both hands go; 


2. Right hand up; left up; 
—_9—o— ws 
ein ere ty 
oa J 


SS SS SS 


—— —d, 























Key D. f In moderate time, and bolily. 
Ist TREBLE. s WA: : Ff 3 .f a’ 
and TREBLE. { mn .d@.: : sf of 
BAss. : . :8 .8 

















Heads up - right, with de ~ light, Plea + sure spar - kles in our 
Gen - tly bend the bo + dy— 


Lower them now} for - ward bow; 


SSE SSS SS SSS ESSE 


oe aie - 














\s .m 3d 
\\n 8:38 
bas a@ 2 


Cuorus 








soft + ly; . Clap- ping mer-ri-ly, ‘here we stand; 
——_—_ 9 ——<—— 


=e == = —— 


¥ 
Sing - fe de: cheer-i « ly; 











4-— 4 —— 








Cuorus. mf 
a. 3 e .6- «ws. 
eo we 2 ee 
:d 


- ways rea + P 4 Pl and stea - dy— 


= 











O41 .8 r' a rd’ .t 
mA Sh OR s .8 : -8 f 
‘Ss  ~.. oe . t, :d 
Eastward point ; westward point 5 Sit down now; touch the brow ; 
Zenith; nadir ; left; now right ; Let the hands drop gently down 3 
Ilands now clasp ; elbows grasp ; Oh, what fun! every one 
Anns akimbo ; heads upright. Drives away the gloomy frown, 
Sitiging cheerily; &c. 


Singing cheerily ; &c. 
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Botes of Bessons on the Ocean Floor. 
BY JOSEPH H, COWHAM, F.G5., 
Master of Method: Westminster Training College. 


INFORMATION. 


A Results of soundings in the Atlantic 
Ocean. 


Ridges :— 


1. A central ridge runs along the bottom of the 
Atlantic from Cape Farewell in Greenland 
southwards beyond the Azores. This ridge 
is called the Dolphin Ridge. 


2. A second ridge, following the bend of the 
African coast and stretching from the Dolphin 
Ridge, runs to St. Paul’s, an Island near the 
Equator, and thence along the Equator in a 
south-easterly direction towards Ascension 


Isle. This is the Connecting ridge. 


3. The central ridge then runs southward from 
Ascension Isle under the name .of the 
Challenger Ridge. 

The three ridges named above form one con- 
tinuous stretch of ocean floor, resembling an 
immense plateau and mountain mass submerged 
about 1,000 fathoms, 


B. Basins :— 


The. ridges mentioned above divide the Atlantic 
into three principal basins :— 


1. The Eastern basin, running from Ireland 
to the Cape of Good Hope and situated 
between the central ridge ahd the western 
coasts of Europe and Africa. 

The average depth of this basin is 2,500 
fathoms. Its position is shown in Fig, 1 
by the dotted area east of the central 
ridge. 

2. The North-western basin, on the wes- 
tern side of the central ridge, and between it 
and the American coast, stretches from New- 
foundland to Trinidad. 


"Fhe average depth of this basin is 3,000 
fathoms. An-east and west ridge runs 
from the mainland, Florida, to the 

Dolphin Ridge, and divides the north- 


_ Western basin into tw » portions. 
Rayph: western t lies bet 
+ klar ridge BA Ran ioves of 
South America. 
The average depth of this basin is 2,500 
fathoms. ; 
4. The deepest portions of the Atlantic 
are :— 
(4) South-east of Newfoundland 2,600 
fathoms. 
() Hosth-eag of the West Indies 3,875 


(4) Between niaeie dnote Isle and Trinidad 
3,200 fathoms. 


« 


ILLUSTRATIONS AND TEACHING 
HINTS. 


The method of deep sea sounding was described and illus- 
trated in last month’s Practical Teacher, a short revision of that 
lesson will form the best introduction to this, 


The approximate positions of these ridges may-be indicated 
on a wall map. A better and more effective method of 
teaching would be to construct a sketch map showing the 
different depths by means of contour lines in coloured chalks. 
The following sketch supplies the necessary matter for construct- 
ing the coloured drawing. 








Fig. 1, Sketch of the Atlantic showing depth lines. 


Over 3,000 fathoms, Over 2,000 fathoms, 


C) Under 1,000 fathoms, 


Over 1,000 fathoms, 


The matter supplied in the sketch of the Atlantic Basin is not 
found on ordinary wall maps and atlases. A sketch map of 
large size will be jof permanent value for teaching 


The arrangement of the entire ocean floor in a succes- 
sion of ridges with intervening basins might be admirably 
illustrated further by a clay or card-board model with a 
succession of tints to indicate different depths. 

After the positions of the ridges and their names have been 
fixed by means of any or all of the above methods, the class 
may make théir own sketches and fill in the names for future 
reference and revision. 

The three deepest portions of the Atlantic bed are shown 
in Fig, 1. They are the black ate numbered 1, 2, 
and 3 respectively, 
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C. The Atlantic Telegraphic Cable. 


The Atlantic cable from Valentia to Newfound- 
land does not enter any of the deepest basins 
of the Atlantic but follows a comparatively 
even floor. This floor is called the 
Cable Plateau. 


Ata distance of aboug200 miles from the Irish 
coast there is a rapid descent to an undulating 
plain, having a depth, of about 1,000 fathoms, 
and a width of 1,000%miles. About 300 miles 


from Newfoundland the ocean floor gradually 
ascends towards the American coast.—(//uxiey.) 


} 
> 


D. Results of soundingsin the Pacific and 
Indian Oceans. 


The Pacific is so studded with Islands that 
it was thought the océan must be shallow. 
By soundings, however, it has been shown 
that its depth is equal to that of the Atlantic. 


The following are the chief basins :— 


A north-eastern. basin stretches from Japan 
through the Sandwich Islands.to the shores 
of Central America and averages 3,000 
fathoms in depth. The western basin is 
studded with islands, some of which rise 
almost immediately from a depth of 3,c00 
fathoms, The deepest sounding 
reached in any Ocean is taken 
north of the Caroline Islands, viz., 5+ 
miles in depth. The southern basin 
extends southwards of a ridge running from 
New Zealand and the Friendly Islands 
through Juan Fernandez to the coast of 
Chili. 


The Indian Ocean has an average depth of 
2,500 fathoms, deepening to over 3,000 
fathoms between Java and Australia. 


The main basin of the Indian Ocean lies 
between Prince Edward Island, St. Paul’s, 
and New Amsterdam on the south, and Cape 
Comorin on the north, It extends also from 
Madagascar on the west to the coast of 
Australia. 


E. The Arctic and Antarctic Oceans. 


The Antarctic ocean includes the entire expanse 
of water south of the Antarctic circle. So far as 
explored this ocean is known to be a shallow 
area. From the immense icebergs which 
abound in these Polar'waters it is inferred 
that large land masses are found near 
the South Pole. 


Icebergs are Glaciers which have formed on the 
land, and, after reaching the sea, have broken 
off and floated away as mountains of ice or 


iceberga, 


Fig. 2. Sketch of the Cable Plateau between Valentia in 
Ireland and Trinity Bay in Newfoundland. 


By means of the vertical section, Fig. 2, a further notion of 
the ocean floor may be given. The class should be encouraged 
to draw other sections across the Atlantic. 


A good exercise may be made by requiring the class to change 
fathoms to feet and miles, 


If a map of the Pacific be shown, the scholars will at once 
see the numberless islands which cover some portions of the 
ocean. 


The notion of irregularity in the ocean floor should be 
impressed sufficiently for the class to connect the islands which 
stud the ocean with the summits of mountain ridges on the land. 


As some of the Islands in the western basin rise very 
suddenly from a depth of 3,000 fathoms (18,000 feet) 
and run in distinct lines, the ridges they indicate 
compare favourably in magnitude with the most im- 
portant mountain ranges in the world, 


The inference which the children should be led to make 
by a consideration of the great depth of the floor from which 
these islands rise is, that if the islands are summits of almost 
submerged mountains these mountains ".ust be very high. 


The basins of the Atlantic may oe marked on a black- 
board sketch map ; or, still better, they may be shown 
by a sand model. Only the islands named in the text 
need be learned. 


The facts stated in connection with the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans should be taught by the method used in teaching those 
of the Atlantic, 
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The Arctic Ocean is almost a land locked basin 
situated to the north of the Arctic circle. 
Explorers have wery tittle knowledge of this 
ocean beyond 80° Nelat. Various attempts 
have been made to reach the Pacific Ocean 
by a N.W, route, but with little success, 

Sir J. Franklin was sent out in 1845, with 
instructions to proceed through Barrow Straits 
to Behring Strait. He never returned, but to 
him belongs the credit of having found the 
‘ North-west passage.’ 

tion of The N.E, route along the coast of Siberia 
raged is more promising. Trading vessels pass 
during the summer into the Arctic Ocean to 


hange reach the mouths of the Siberian rivers. 
. ‘ Fig. 4. Sketch mapfshowing the position of the Arctic 
The warm water from equatorial regions Ocean with respect to, the other Oceans and the great 
: oe tends to keep free from ice the course Continents. : 
of the : 
along the Arctic Ocean north of Europe, 


\3 
whilst the cold currents along the coast This portion of the lesson may be made very interesting 


ld be Pm i if a short account be; given of the expeditions in search of 
which of British North America tend to close Franklin and his comrades, The successful voyage of Sir 
land. the N.W. passage by the accumula- H. Willoughby to the!White sea, and that of Nordenskjéld 
tion of ice. along the coast of Siberia, should also be stated. 

> very 
» feet) 
dicate 
it im- F. General Truths. 

< 1. It is thus seen that the ocean floor is 1. Recall the highest Mountain ranges and the elevation of 
mi , on ‘ 
home uneven like the surface of the land ; and the peaks of greatest altitude, The comparison between land 
~~ that some of the ocean basins are as many inequalities and changes AF level in the sea floor will sufficiently 
Imost - . ea establish the truth, 
rh. miles in depth as the mountain ridges on 


plack- the land are miles in hcight. 


jhown 
> text 


2. The greatest elevations and the lowest 2. Show the position of the Himalayas and that of the 
greatest depth obtained by sounding in the Pacific Ocean, 


copie are not for ape t and the general That the ridges of high land on the continents run parallel 
direction of the mountain ridges across the 6 the oceanic basins in the Atlantic, sany be ane ter vofhoenet 
continents is nearly the same as that of the to Fig. 1. In the Pacific and Indian Oceans the same truth 
basins near them at the bottom of the ocean, __ holds. Z 


BLACKBOARD NOTES. _ , 
ugh t a a 
1. By means of soundings it has been found that along the Atlantic floor there is a central 
ridge divided into three parts :-— . ‘y 
(2) Dolphin Ridge between N. America and Europe and Africa. 
(6) Connecting Ridge between the West Indies and Africa, 
(c) Challenger Ridge between S. America and S. Africa, 
2. There are also three chief Ocean Basins. 
(a) The Eastern basin, east of the Central ridge. 
(6) The North-western basin between the Central ridge and the continent of 
America north of Trinidad. i 
(c) The South-western basin, between S. America and the Challenger ridge. 
3. There are three may deep beds in the Atlantic. 
(a) S.E. of Newfoundland, (4) N.E. of the W, Indies, and(c) Off the coast 
of Brazil. I 
4. The Pacific Ocean is as deep as the Atlantic. It is studded with Islands, many of 
which are the summits of submerged mountain ranges. It has three chief basins. 


s. The deepest sounding hitherto discovered is N, of the Caroline Islands and is 5} miles 
in depth. 
6. The remaining oceans have similar basins and ridges. 


7. The floor of the ocean is as uneven as the surface of the land; the ridges on the land 
run in nearly the same direction as the ocean basins. 
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Pupil Teacher Examingtion Papers. 
(Scotland.) 


a7ru Ocroser, 1888. 


END OF FIRST YEAR. 
FIRST PAPER. 
(Two hours and a half allowed fer this Paper.) 


Dictation. 

Write from dictation, in a neat hand, with casrect spelling 
and punctuation, the passage read by the Inspector, 

‘Studies serve for delight, for ornament and for ability. 
Their chief use for delight is in privateness and retirement ; for 
ornament, is in discourse; and for ability, is in the judgment 
and disposition of business, for expert men can execute, and 
perhaps judge of particulars, one by one; but the general 
counsels, and the plots and marshallings of affairs come best 
from those that are learned. ‘To spend too much time in studies 
is sloth; to use them too much for ornament, is affectation ; to 
make judgment wholly by their rules, is the humour of a 
scholar.’—Bacon's Essay ‘ Of Studies,’ 


Penmanship. 
Write in large hand, as a specimen of copy-setting, the word 
* Technology.’ 
Write in small hand, as a specimen of copy-setting, the words 
*O for the touch of a vanished hand,’ 
Arithmetic. 
MALES. 
I 
of 23 oe 33 x 
43 43 + 24 


ef ex 
7x ¥ 6 2+-4 
12 


we * (i **) 


x Wh + (YF KOM Xx 0) 
t X Wy x wy X Of x # 
22. Ans, 


1. Simplify 34 2}. 


(a) The expression = 


(4) By bracketing otherwise the expression 


Ms a2 
= (.% + 7) x 3 
Ti Ti 
= yt x why x dy xX fh x3 


= = 23. Ans, 


2. Acan do.a piece of work in § days, and B in 9, while 
A, B, and C would take 3 days to do the whole; find how 
long C would take if he had to do the whole of it. 


A does } or 4% in 1 day , 
B ” ks» ‘ 
A and B do }¢ 
A, B, and C do},, 234 = 
.". C does J, in one day and therefore 
the whole in 45 days. Ans. 
alain 


3. A person who owned § of a ship, 5,012 tons burden, sold 
} of his share for £13,730: what fraction of another of 4,000 
tons burden, yielding equally good return, could he buy for 
£1,716°25 ? 

0 : ‘ . 

i finan t :: 4 of § : fraction required. 

j of § xX sor2 x 1716) _—s 5g, 6865 
4000 X 13730 28 54920 


§o12 
4000 





. : 8 . 
Express as a simple decimal ''°75 x 3S 
— . 2‘I 3°75 
1875 X 3°5 
2°t X 3°75 
5S x ‘5 


The expression = 


. 


33s *83. Ans. 
"3 ee 


FEMALES. 


1. Find by practice the cost of making 823} miles of road at 
£1 18s, 9}d. per mile. 

823 10 © 

sioienill 
1647 0 0 £2 

48 3.6 = Is. 
2d. = Lof Is. 617 3 2d. 
td. = fofed. 1 14 33: 3d. 


Deduct from 
Zuoy } 4955 OF = 
= 1597 411} = 


Cost at £1 per mile. 


Is, = gy of £1 


Is. 24d. per mile. 


£1 18s. 9}d. perml. Ans, 





2. Make out an account for :—Painting the ceiling of a room 
15 yds, square, at 6d. per square yard, varnishing, &c., the floor 
at 2s. 2d. per square yard; wages of four men for 34 days of 
10 hours each, at 64d. per hour. 

Glasgow, 27th Oct., 1888, 

Mr. James Girvan, Dr. 

To William White, painter. 





To Painting ceiling, 15 yds. sq. (225| | | 
sq. yds.), at 6d. per sq. yd. von Fae Oe 
»» WVarnishing, &c., at 2s. 2d. persq. yd. | 24 
»» Wages of 4men for 3} days (35 hrs.) | 
at 6$d. perhr. .., eee -» | 3195 | to 


Received pay|ment 


Wijlliam Whilite. 


3. Find the difference between the sum of the four fractions 
34, 28, § and 5§ and 15} : 
15} - (10 + 75 + 48 + no) = 
120 
1Si%o — 127¥5 = 3yyo- Ans. 
4. Find the least common multiple of 16, 18, 15, 27, and 36. 
36 | 16, 18, 15, 27, 36 
ee eS ie 
36 X 4X § X 3 = 2160, Ans. 


English Grammar. 


‘At the same time it was necessary to soothe Elizabeth, /est 
she might withdraw her protection, and allow Parliament to 
settle the succession unfavourably to the Scottish claims. 
Maitland therefore having forfeited Cecil’s confidence, the 
Queen of Scots obtained the services of a man who was as 
skilled an intriguer as Europe possessed.” 


1. Give a general analysis of the above, from the beginning 
to ‘claims,’ naming the different kinds of clauses. 


2. Parse the words in italics. 


ANALYSIS, 


Elizabeth.’—Princtpal clause. 
protection.’—Sudord. adv. cl. of 


A. ‘At the same time 

A, ‘ Lest she 
condition to A, 

Ay, ‘ (Lest she might) allow 
adv. cl. of condition to A. 


claims,’—Subord. 


PARSING. 
Lest—subord. conj. introd, subord. adv. cl. of condition. 
Might withdraw — irreg. trans. verb (withdraw—drew— 
trawn), subjunct., act. voice, imperf. ing. 
—— he _ act, voice, imperf., 3rd pers,ging., 





.ctions 


h, lest 
ent to 
laims. 
+ the 
fas as 


inning 
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(Might) allow —reg. trans, verb., subjunct., act. voice, 
imperf., 3rd pers. sing., agr. with ‘ she.’ 

might—aux. verb, (may, might), past, 3rd pers., agr. with 
‘ h ’ 


withdraw, allow—infin., pres., governed by ‘might.’ 

Maitland—prop. noun, mas., sing., nom. absolute with 
‘ having forfeited.’ 

therefore—adv. of consequence, mod, ‘ having forfeited.’ 

intriguer—com, noun, mas., sing., nom, after ‘ was’ in 
appos. with ‘ who.’ 

as—(= whom) rel pron., mas., sing., obj., gov. by 
‘ possessed.’ 


3. Give the past indicative and past participle of the verbs 
aare, cost, spin, smite, beat, eat. 


PRESENT Past INpIc. 
Dare (intrans, ) durst dared 
Dare (trans. ) dared dared 
Cost cost cost 
Spin spun spun 
Smite smote smitten 
Beat beat beaten 
Eat ate eaten 


Past PART, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


History. 
(Answer any ¢wd of the following questions. ) 


1. Give an account of Suetonius and Boadicea, 


Boadicea was a leader of the Britons who, in Nero’s time, was 
Queen of the Iceni, She, having suffered shameful wrongs 
and insults at the hands of Suetonius, called her countrymen to 
arms, She led them to battle, destroyed Camulodunum and 
London, but, being defeated by Suetonius, she poisoned herself 
to escape imprisonment by the Romans, 


2. Name the various States of the Heptarchy, and state 
under what circumstances they became consolidated, 


The various States of the Heptarchy :—Kent, South Saxony, 
West Saxony, East Saxony, Northumbria, East Anglia, Mercia, 

These rival kingdoms were at last reduced to three— 
Northumbria, Mercia, Wessex. Northumbria soon fell before 
the Mercians, Wessex at last gained the supremacy, Egbert, 
the true king of Wessex, had been driven -from his throne by 
Brihtric, an usurper. Brihtric died in 800, and Egbert re- 
turned. He defeated the Britons of Devon and Cornwall, 
killed the king of Mercia, and added that kingdom to his own. 
He marched against the Northumbrians, but they submitted to 
him, He was thus king of all England. 


3. What do you know of the military enterprises and ad- 
ministration of Julius Agricola ? 


Julius Agricola was the first Roman Governor of England 
worthy of the name. While he upheld the terror of the Roman 
arms and checked all revolt, he adopted also a milder policy. 
He taught the arts of peace to the conquered Britons. He 

netrated the, pathless woods of Caledonia, and marched as 
ar as the Moray Firth. On this expedition he fought the battle 
of Mons Grampius. He also built a chain of forts or camps for 
the protection of the southern provinces from the Firth of Forth 
to the Firth of Clyde, 


4 Relate what you know of the work of Augustine in 
England, 


Augustine was a monk who was sent by Pope Gregory to 
convert the English. Ethelbert, king of Kent, married Bertha, 
of France, who was a Christian, and Augustine came with her, 
He succeeded in converting Ethelbert and the people of Kent, 
and Sebert, the king of East Anglia, and his people. The first 
Christian church was built at Canterbury. Augustine also sent 
a monk to Northumbria, and its people became Christian. The 
monks brought: some Latin wate fete use in Britain, such as 
minster (monasterium), candle (candela), and preach (preedicare). 


Needlework. 


Set into a band two pieces of calico joined together by a sew 
and fell seam, four inches in length. Hem the bottom. Sew 
on a button, 


VOL, IX, 





Latin. 


Decline together a//era manus and grave vulnus. 


I. SING. PLuR. 
Nom, Altera manus Alterse manus 

Gen. Alterius maniis Alterarum manuum 
Dat, Alteri manui Alteris manibus 
Acc, Alteram manum Alteras manus 

Voc, Altera manus Altera manus 

Ab. Altera manu Alteris manibus 
Nom, Grave vulnus Gravia vulnera 
Gen. Gravis vulneris Gravium vulnerum 
Dat. Gravi vulneri Gravibus vulneribus 
Acc. Grave vulnus Gravia vulnera 
Voc. Grave vulnus Gravia vulnera 

Abl. Gravi vulnere Gravibus vulneribus 


2. Give instances of the superlative in -/imus and -remus, 
Compare fertilis, providus,, parvus, 


(a) Gracilis gracillimus, 
facilis facillinvus, ‘ 
similis simillimus. 

(4) liber liberrimus (remus evidently intended for ri mus.) 
pulcher pulcherrimus. 
niger _nigerrimus, 

(c) fertilis, fertilior, fertilissimus. 
providus, providentior, providentissjmus. 
parvus, minor, minimus, 


3. Write out in full the future indicative and the present sub- 
junctive passive of Amo and audio. 


Future INpIc, 

. Amabo amer 
. Amabis amcris—cre 
3. Amabit ametur 

. Amabimus amemur 

. Amabitis amemini 

. Amabunt amentur 


. Audiam | audiar 

. Audies audiaris—are 
. Audiet ; audiatur 

. Audiemus audiamur 

. Audietis audiamini 

. Audient audiantur 


PRESENT SuRyj. 





4. Translate into English and parse the words in italics :~ 
(a) Pueri laudantur, quia diligentes sunt, 
(4) Agricola a milite vulneratus est. 
OPTIONAL, 
Translate into Latin :— 
(a) The house is building. 
(4) I will read all the-books you have praised. 
(a) The boys are praised because they are diligent. 
(4) The husbandman was wounded by the soldier. 
PARSING, 
milite—com, noun, mas., sing., 3rd conj. (miles-itis) abl. 
gov. by ‘a.’ 


vulneratus est—reg. trans, verb, pass, voice, indic., pret., 
3rd pers, agr. with ‘ Agricola,’ 


“OPTIONAL, 
(2) Domus eedificatur, 


(6) Legam totos libros quos vos laudavistis, 


SECOND PAPER, 
(Three hours allowed for this Paper.) 
Geography. 


1. Draw a map of Australia, indicating the chief physical 
features only, 


c 
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2. Write, in columns, a list of British towns cngaged in (a) Arithmetic. 
ship-building, (4) exporting coal, (c) the cotton manufacture. : 
Write opposite exch town the name of the county in which it is MALES. 
situated. 1. What was the rate per cent. on £187 10s. when in 4} years 

er ne —_——_————— | at simple interest it amounted to £212 16s, 3d. ? 
£187} : £100} £25 6s. 3d. 
4} yrs. : Lyt aad 
6075d. 
6075d. x 100 Be 6075d. x 400 


1374 x 4} 375 X 9 
= 720d, = £3 per cent. Ans, 


2. Find the difference between the Simple and Compound 
Interest on £800 for 3 years at 3} per cent. 


. Lancash 


Compound int. adds 3 or x35 to prince, yrly. 
oo 


£ 
800 0 oO prin. for Ist yr. 
oo mt. On ” 
828 © o prin. for 2nd yr. 
veo | 2819 72 int. ,, 9 
ial 856 19 7'2 prin. for 3rd yr. 
roo | _29 19 10632 int. ,, 4, 
| 886 18 5§°832 amt. for 3 yrs. 
| 800 oe) 
86 18 5°832 int. for 3 yrs. 
- £800 x 3X 33 _g4 
100 


dif. = £2 18 5832. Ans. 


3. A web of cloth, measuring 56 yards, was sold at 12s, 6d, 
per yard, and thereby realised a profit of 12} per cent., but 
another, exactly the same, had to be sold at a loss of 4 percent. ; 
what was its selling price per yard ? 

112} : 96 :: 12s. 6d. : 2nd selling price. 
150d. X 96 _ 150 X 192 


112} 225 


Manchester 


Bury 
Paisley 
Belfast 


| Glasgow 


berland 
- Glamorgan 


.. Lanark 


Cumberland 
..« Monmouth 
. Fife 


.. Northum 


Simple int. 





lasgow 


Whitehaven . 
Dysart 
Irvine 


Newcastle 
Gateshead 
Workington 
Newport 
Cardiff 


G 





} 
t 


= tos. 8d. Ans, 


Middlesex 


Durham 
«-. Kent 


. Northumberland 


. Northumberlan 


Newcastle 
Sunderland ... 
Lancashire 
’? 
. Pembroke 


. York 
. Gloucester 


. Lanark 
.-» Edinburgh 


. Renfrew 
Forfar 


FEMALES. 
1. Find the value of [2 + (% + 44 — 2;4;)] of py ofa furlong, 
and } of 13 of £40 8s. 6d. 
(a) [§ + (3 + 4$ — 2y%:)] of v5 fur. = 
rp fur. xX $+ (Q= 5-5 65 3) 


15 
afar. X 2 X 15 _ 1h. fur, = 1 yd. 2 ft. 6 in. Ans, 
3. Describe the course of the Shannon, OK DX @ 
(4) 2 of 13 of £49 8s. 6d. = 
Tue SHANNON, £40 8s. 6d. x § = £50 tos. 74d. Ans. 


Montrose 
Belfast 


Pembroke 


London 
Chatham 
Liverpool 
Birkenhead ... 
Hull 

Glasgow 
Leith 
Greenock 


Bristol 





The Shannon rises in Leitrim, flows south through Lough > heenle od 2 1 
Allen, then south-east through Lough Boffin, south through 2. Reduce to decimals 97's, seve '3rdvo» vbia and sho. 
Lough Ree and Lough Derg, and opening out into a fine (2) 95 = 9s = QO5. Ans, 
estuary which forms a safe approach to Limerick, falls into the ‘O01 
Atlantic. It forms the boundary between Roscommon, Galway (6) sdos = - . = “cool, Ans, 
and Clare, on one side, and Longford, West Meath, and Lime- = r,s \ 
rick on the other. It receives on the right bank the Suck, and () W3rvv'ou ie 7 
on the left the Inny and Brosna. ‘Towns on its banks: Lime- (d@) git = ‘008476. Ans. 
rick, Kilrush, Killaloe, Carrick-on-Shannon, amt 06 
06 
7 
3. How many squares, each containing 1} acres, may be 
END OF SECOND YEAR. measured out of 19 square miles of prairie land ? 
» cone > ac, O 
FIRST PAPER, No. of squares = 640 ac. X 19 - 640 X 19 X § 
1} ac, 8 
( 7wo hours and a half allowed for this paper.) 80 X 19 X5= 3600. Ans, 


4. See Arithmetic. First Year (Males), No. 2. 


= 00857142. Ans. 


(e) 3 4 3, 





Dictation. 


punctuation, the passage read by the Inspector. 


(Bookwork well done will get the mark ** G,”’) 


Write from dictation, in a neat hand, with correct spelling and | Euclid. 
| 


1. Define plane superficies, plane rectilineal angle. 

A plane superficies or surface is that in which any two points 
being taken the straight line between them lies wholly in that 
superficies, 

Write in small hand, as a specimen of copy-setting, the sen- A plain rectilineal angle is the inclination of two straight lines 
tence ‘O for the touch of a vanished hand,’ which meet together but are not in the same straight line, 


Penmanship. 


Write in large hand, as a specimen of copy-setting, the word 
‘ Technolegy.’ 





} years 


pound 


points 
) that 


lines 
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2. Complements of the parallelograms which are about the 
diameter of any parallelogram are equal to one another. 


Bk. I. Prop, 43. 
oP, 43 


3. Let ABCD be a parallelogram ; show that the lines bisecting 
the angles at A and B meet at right angles. 


a B 








D Cc 


Let the angles at A and B be bisected by the straight lines 
AE and EB which meet at E. The angle AEB shall be a right 
angle. 

By I, 28, the angles DAB, ABC are together ee to two 
right angles, and therefore EAB, EBA, the halves of these, are 
equal to one right angle, and since the three angles of AEB 
(I. 32) are equal to two right angles, therefore the remaining 
angle AEB is a right angle. ‘ea 

Q. E. D. 


Grammar. 


* Self love dut serves the virtuous mind to wake, 
As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake ; 
The centre mov’d, a circle straight succeeds, 
Another still and still another spreads ; 

Friend, parent, neighbour, first it will embrace, 
His country next, and next all human race.’ 


Give a general analysis of the above passage. 
. Parse fully the words printed in italics, 


ANALYSIS, 
. * Self love but serves the virtuous mind to wake.’ Prin. 


sent, 
‘ As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake.’ Sw. adv. 
sent, of manner to A, 
. *The centre moved, a circle strait succeeds.’ Prin. sent. 
. ‘Another still spreads,’ Prin. sent. 
. *(And) still another spreads,’ rin. sent. in copulative 
co-ord. with C. . 
£. ‘Friend, parent, neighbour, first it will embrace.’ Prin. 
sent, 
F. ‘ His country next (it will embrace).’ Prin. sent. 
G. ‘ Next all human race (it will embrace).’ Prin, sent, 


PARSING, 


but—adv. of deg. mod. ‘serves.’ 

mind—abst. noun, neut., sing., obj., gov. by ‘ wake,’ 

centre—abst. noun, neut., sing., nom. absol, with ‘ moved.’ 

another—indef, adj. pron., neut, sing., nom., subj. of 
: orien 

country—abst., noun, neut., sing., obj., gov. by ‘ will 
embrace.’ 

next—adv, of time, mod. ‘ will embrace.’ 


3. Give a list of adjectives that are irregularly compared. 
Account, where you can, for the irregularity. 


ADJECTIVES IRREGULARLY COMPARED. 


Positive, Comparative. Superlative. 
Old Elder Eldest. 
(The vowel change in e/der, &c., is due to an i formerly 
before » and s¢ which affected the preceding ¢ or ea.) 
Good Better Best 
( Better t. Best are from a root, det, good.) 
a 
ay Worse Worst 
Ill . 
(Worse and worst are formed from a root Wor.) 
The irregularity generally arises from the comparative and 
superlative being derived from totally different roots. 


SECOND PAPER, 
( Three hours allowed for this Paper.) 
Geography. 


1. Draw a map of European coast of the Mediterranean, 
showing principal watersheds and rivers, 





2. Where are Moscow, Florence, Tours, Bucharest, Cadiz, 
Zurich, Athens, Prague, Stettin? Tell what you know of any 
three of these. 


Moscow, a city of Russia, on the River Moskwa—formerly the 
capital. A beautiful city, having water communication with all 
a of the empire ; has immense manufactures ; was burned 

y the Russians in 1812, to compel Napoleon to retreat. 

Tours, a city of France, on the Loire, has important manu- 
factures of silks, woollen cloths, &c. Capital of ‘Touraine, ‘ the 
garden of France.’ 

Bucharest is the capital of Roumania, and situated in the 
centre of the plain of Wallachia. It is the principal entrepét for 
the commerce between Austria and Turkey. 

Cadiz, in the South of Spain, on the Isle of Leon. 

Zurich, in Switzerland, on the Lake of Zurich. 

Athens is the capital of Greece, near the Gulf of .1gina. 

Praghe stands on the Moldau, in Bohemia. 

Stettin, a seaport of Germany, at the mouth of the Oder, on 
an estuary called the Stettiner-Haff, 


3. What do you mean by J/atitude and longitude? Give 
approximately the latitude and longitude of Edinburgh. 

Latitude is the distance of a place measured in degrees, 
minutes and seconds north or south of the equator, If the 

lace is above the equator, it is said to be in north latitude; if 
low, it is said to be in south latitude, 

Longitude is the distance of a place measured in degrees, 
&c., east or west of the First Meridian, which passes through 
Greenwich Observatory, near London. A place is therefore 
situated either in east longitude or west longitude. 

Approximately, Edinburgh is 57° north latitude and 3° 10 
west longitude, 


« History. 


(Answer any two of the following questions.) 


’ 


1. Explain how, from circumstances of feudal tenures and the 
concessions of William the Lion, Edward I. laid claim to the 
over-lordship of Scotland; and relate his operations against 
Scotland and its leaders in furtherance of his claim. Give the 
leading dates. 

2. Relate the circumstances and terms of the ‘ Constitutions 
of Clarendon,’ the ‘ Papal Interdict’ (1210), Give the date of 
the former. 

3. What do you know of Thomas a Becket ? 

4. Sketch the character of Queen Elizabeth. 


. Thomas a Becket was Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Chancellor of Englarid inthe reign of Henry II. According to 
old tales his mother was a Turkish princess, who followed his 
father to London, and there married him. ‘Thomas was an 
accomplished and courageous man, who formed a most suitable 
and gay companion in arms to the king. In 1162 Henry pro- 
cured for Becket the Archbishopric of Canterbury. ‘his 
appointment totally changed Becket’s manner of living. For- 
merly he had maintained ‘a splendid retinue, and rivalled even 
the king in magnificence ; but now he began to lead an austere 
life, in order to acquire a reputation for sanctity. In order to 
bring profligate clergy under the secular law, Henry got the 
* Constitutions of Clarendon’ drawn up, to which Becket at first 
assented; but subsequently declared that he had sinned in 
accepting. them, and so drew back. Henry became angry at 
this, and the Archbishop fled in terror and appealed to the 
Pope. After remaining abroad for six years he returned, and 
was reconciled to the king. ‘Taking it upon himself to excom- 
municate those who he considered had usurped his rights, 
Henry, in a passion, let fall some hasty words, which four 
knights overhearing, at ofice proceeded to Canterbury. Failing 
to frighten him into submission, they slew him on the pavement 
of his own cathedral church (1170). 


4. Elizabeth loved her country and her people intensely, 
although she inherited the imperious and despotic nature of her 
father. Her chief faults as a ruler lay in irresolution and 
deceit. Personal vanity and love of flattery afforded good 
cause for the ridicule of A enemies, but they did not prevent 
her from being a great sovereign. She had the art of choosing 
sagacious advisers, and tothem we must attribute much of the 
success of her reign. She had a weakness for favourites, who 
sometimes had considerable power, but none ever gained com- 
plete mastery over her. Elizabeth loved pomp and show, and 
to be surrounded by a gallant throng of nobles and gentlemen 
vying for her favour. But her Tasiens spirit, her queenly 
bearing, her shrewd and ready wit, won genuine admiration from 
the great mass of her subjects, 
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Composition. 
Write notes of a lesson on ‘ The Railway ;’ or ‘ Silk,’ 


I, Objects to be Seen.— Mulberry leaf, with cocoon, silk, velvet. 


Il. What Silk is.—The raw silk is the material spun by the 
female—cover, the cocoon—colour, a bright yellow—when on 
the mulberry leaf like golden fruit—bleached white—dyed in 
various hues—spun in two threads from insect’s body—stronger 
than hemp or flax fibres—sometimes more than 300 yds. long. 


III. Where productd.—China cradle of silkworm — eggs 
brought to Europe by missionaries—worms bred in China, 
France, India, Italy (show these countries on map). 


1V. How Manufactured—The finished cocoon killed by 
heating in an oven—thrown into hot water after taking off 
outer skin— reeling from cocoon only performed in countries 
where the silk is produced—plain silk weaving much the same as 
woollen or linen weaving—fancy or figured silks made by the 
Jacquard loom, invented by a weaver of Lyons. (Children may 
have seen this in operation in International Exhibitions, now so 
common,) Method of manufacture introduced by refugees after 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes who settled at Spitalfields, 


School Management. 


1. As ‘good reading is mainly the result of imitation,’ what 
should a teacher guard against in speaking and teaching ? 


2. How would you endeavour to secure that a child shall add 
by steps and not by units? 


1. In order to obtain good reading the teacher should be 
careful at all times to set a good pattern when speaking to his 
pupils. His conversation should as far as possible be a model 
of correct pronunciation, accent, and inflection. Where the 
teacher’s language is deliberate and distinct the style of the 
school reading is almost sure to be the same. The usual 
conversation of children on the play-ground is anything but 
a correct style, and the teacher should make it a point to call 
attention to all the violations of a correct mode] of speech. 


2. After the child has become familiar with real numbers, as 
the number of balls on the frame taken in groups of two, 
three, &c., or number of fingers held up collectively, he may be 
asked to add on one to different numbers, as, 2 and 1, 6 and 1, 
8 and 1; then reversing this order 1 and 8, 1 and 7, &c. After 
he is quite familiar with the adding of 1, introduce 2, then 3, 
being careful that he masters the last before proceeding to a 
new one. After he can make figures the teacher can infuse a 
new interest into adding by assisting the child to construct 
tables first to be learnt forwards, then back, and finally by 
omitting some of the steps, as by taking the odd numbers, as 
2+ 1,2 + 3,2 +5, and then the even ones, as 2 + 2, 2 + 4, 
2+ 6. No hesitation must be allowed between the teacher’s 
question and the child’s answer, or the iatter is almost certain 
to add by units, that is his fingers, 


Needlework. 


On a square of calico show four inches of each of the following 
stitches, viz. :—hemming, sewing, running and stitching, 


Latin. 


1. Write out the future and future perfect of co, and the 
infinitives of nolo and fo. 


2. How is place at which (where) expressed in Latin? 


3. Distinguish the use of guisguam and ullus. What parts of 


guisguam are defective ? 


4. Translate into English, and parse with syntax, the words 


in italics :— 

(a) Dwuodequadraginta annos 
regnavit, 

(6) Si guisguam sapiens fuit, is certe fuit Socrates, 

5. Translate into Latin :— 

(a) The river which flows between the citadel and 
the town is very broad. 

(4) He promised to return the same way. 


Diorysius Syracusis 


Future. Future Perfect. 


Plur. 
Iverimus 
Iveritis 
Iverint 


Plur. 
Ibimus I. 
Ibitis 
Ibunt 


Sing. 
1, Ibo 
2. Ibis 
3. Ibit 


Sing. 
Ivero 
2. Iveris 
3. Iverit 
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Infinitives. 


| Nolle 
Nclluisse 


Fieri 
Factum (am, um) esse 
Factum iri 


Present 
Perfect 
Future 


2. Place at which (where) is expressed in Latin by the 
ablative sometimes with and sometimes without a preposition ; 
as hoc loco; illo loco, in this, in that place; /oco, (also in Joco) 
parentis ; but names of towns and small islands are put in the 
genitive if the substantive be of the Ist or 2nd declension and 
singular number. In all other instances it is put in the ablative 
without a preposition. 

3. Quisguam (mas, and fem.) guidguam (neut.), any one at 
all, is generally used in negative clauses only. Quisquam is 
both a substantive and an adjective, but has no plural. Ullus 
has the very same meaning, and is generally used only with a 
substantive. Ullus is however used substantively in the cases 
in which guisguam is unusual, that is, in the fem. of the nom., 
acc., and abl. sing. ; and throughout the plural. 

4. Translation into English :— 

(2) Dionysius reigned in Syracuse thirty-eight years. 
(4) If anyone was wise, that one was certainly Socrates. 


PARSING, 


annos—acc, pl. (time) mas, noun, 2nd decl., annus—i. 

Syracusis—abl. pl (place where) fem. noun, Ist decl., used 
only in pl. Syracusae—arum. 

regnavit—reg. intrans. verb, Ist — regno—avi—atum— 

_ are, indic. perf., 3rd pers., — * Dionysius,’ 

guisguam—nom. sing. mas. indef. pron., guisguam, 
guidquam or guicguam subj. of ‘ fuit.’ 

sapiens—adj., 3rd decl. nom, sing. mas., agr. guisguam, 
nom. sapiens, gen. sapientis. 

is—demonst. pron., 3rd per. sing., nom., sub. of _‘ fuit ’ 
(is ea id). 

5. Translation into Latin :— 


(a) Flumen, quod inter arcém et oppidum fluit, latissimum 
est. 


(4) Promisit se eddem via rediturum esse. 


(To be continued.) 


— ——— 


How x Scotch School tors Examined. 


INFANTS. 


Singing first.—Two songs, one chosen by Inspector, 
the other by teacher, followed by exercise on modu- 
lator. 


Writing next.—First class copied a line from their 
reading books—each line from a different lesson. 
Other classes were given each a different letter to 
write—capital and small. Youngest children asked to 
write figures between 1 and 10; others, between 
ro and 20. 


Reading.—\.owest class read from Sheets and got a 
few simple questions in Mental Arithmetic. Other 
classes read from books. Intelligence and spelling 
with books closed. 


Simple Mental Arithmetic given to these classes 
first by Inspector, then by teacher—e.g., 6 + 3, 12—5. 
Highest classes got addition sum—four lines of figures 
under 8 ; ¢.g., 63 + 75 + 54 + 37: 


A pupil teacher asked to give lesson on ‘ Form ;’ the 
teacher, one chosen from list of those given during 
year, 
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STANDARD I, 


Reading.—Taken both from Home and School 
books. Intelligence from the former—spelling from 
the latter—such words as 40, too, two; of, off ; would, 
wood ; made, maid ; pale, pail, 


lVriting.—One line from book kept in school. 


Arithmetic—(1) 345 + 456 + 74 + 762 + 708. 
2,145. Ans, 

(2) 756 — 392. 364. Ans, 

(3) 654 — 86. 568. Ans. 


Note.—The class was divided into three parts, boys 
and girls mixed ; one lot getting reading, one writing, 
and the other arithmetic. 


STANDARD II. 


Reading.—Star Readers, pp. 52—59, 82—85 ; and 
Graduated Readers, pp. 76—82, and 97—102, 


Dictation.—‘ Robert was silent, for he felt that their 
danger had been caused by his carelessness in tying 
the boat ; byt it made him happy 4 


Arithmetic.—(1) 8,094 + 48 + 609 + 7,865 + 
19 + 890 + 9,006. 26,531. Ans, 


(2) Multiply 89,246,735 by 6. 
535,480,410. Ans, 


(3) From eight thousand and sixty-seven take nine 
hundred and seventy-eight. 7,089. Ans. 


Note.—Boys got dictation, girls got arithmetic. 
Twenty girls were examined in sewing. 


STANDARD III. 


Reading.—From Chambers’ Graduated and His- 
torical Reader. The most difficult lessons were taken. 


Grammar and Analysis.—Very trying ; taken from 
lessons read. 

Repetition.—Very perfunctory. 

Dictation-—The gentleman bade him good-day, 
and rode off. The children went home laden with 
their branches of holly, with clusters of splendid 
shining red berries. But the boy kept on cutting and 


paring and carving, and refused to go home till his task 
was finished,’ 


Arithmetic.—(1) Multiply four thousand seven hun- 
dred and eighty-five by nine thousand two hundred 


and seven, 44,055,495. Ans. 
(2) Divide 6,543,096 by 87. 75,208. Ans. 
(3) Divide twenty thousand five hundred and thirty- 
seven by fifty-nine. 348,%5. Ans. 
(4) From £81 6s. 44d. take £76 17s. 53d. 


44 8s. 10} d. Ans. 
Geography.—Definitions — Scottish mountains — 
chief tanges-—where situated — rivers rising in these 
mountains—principal towns—for what noted—water- 
sheds. 


History.— Reign of Mary — Reformation (very 
minutely)—murder of Riccio, date and cause—Darn- 
ley’s genealogy — relationship between Mary and 
Elizabeth, 





SranDARD IV. 


Reading. —Each child read a short sentence from 
Star Reader. ‘The Inspector questioned on the mean- 
ing of words and phrases, sometimes giving a sentence 
to be turned into the pupil’s own words, 


Repetition and Grammar.—One-sixth of the class 
repeated ‘Lord Ullin’s Daughter,’ verse by verse. 
The class was then questioned on the meaning of the 
phrases, two lines being given for explanation and 
paraphrase. 


Besides analysing sentences from the poetry, the 
following was written on blackboard as an extra test :— 
‘Far from the river stood the chief’s castle, sur- 

rounded by a park.’ 


Dictation — During the winter months the Indian 
hunters of North America are sadly troubled with the 
visits of the wolverine. This sly and greedy animal 
often gets its food by stealthily following the trapper, 
and robbing his traps of their contents. With steady 
perseverance it seeks to find the hunter’s track, and 
when that is found it is followed day and night. The 
trappers tell wonderful stories of the cunning . 


Arithmetic—(1) Multiply £690 13s. 2}d. by three 
hundred and nine. £213,413 148. 11}d. Ans, 


(2) If 1,470 carts of coal cost £813 12s. gd., what 
is the price of one? 11s, ofd. 1°3,. Ans. 








(3) Divide 47 tons 2 qrs. 16 lbs. by 19. 
2 tons.g cwts. 2 qrs, 23 lbs. }5 Ans. 





(4) Reduce 806,409 seconds to weeks. 
1 wk. 2 dys. 8 hrs. 9 secs, Ans. 





Geography.—Questions on the rivers and towns on 
the coast of Ireland, Shannon particularly—Mountains. 
Coalfields of England, with manufacturing towns near 
them, 


History.—Beginning with James II.—returned to 
Exclusion Bill—Rye House Plot and Test Act—then 
went on with the reign of William and Mary, 


STANDARD V, 


Reading.—Star Reader, No. V., ‘ Buried in an 
Avalanche,’ p. 110, with intelligence on the same 
lesson. 


Grammar, &c.—‘ The head of the avalanche was 
already at the spot where we had made our last halt.’ 
Analysis of this and the parsing of a few words. Last, 
halt, and such like were to be used as different parts 
of speech and introduced into sentences. 

Adj. and adv. sentences, beginning with ‘ where,’ 
were asked from the class, 

Writing. —The following story was told by the 
Inspector :— 

Tue Dean’s Lesson, 

A friend of Dean Swift’s once sent him a present by 
a servant lad, who had often been on such errands 
before, but without receiving anything for his trouble. 

Having gained admission, the lad opened the study 


door and said rudely, ‘ Master has sent you a present.’ 


‘Young man,’ said the Dean, ‘that is not the way to 
deliver a present. Let me give you a lesson in manners, 


| Sit you in my chair while I take your duty.’ 
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So the Dean went out, and, returning immediately, 
knocked politely at the study door. ‘If you please, 
sir,’ said he, ‘ Master presents his compliments to you 
and begs your acceptance of a small gift.’ ‘ Does he?’ 
replied the boy, ‘return him my best thanks; and here 
is half-a-crown for yourself.’ 

The Dean took the hint and gave the lad a crown 
for his trouble, and so while the former gave a lesson 
in politeness he also received one in generosity. 


Arithmetic.— (1) Find by practice the value of. 


2,220 yards at 5d. per yard, £53.38. 9d. Ans, 


(2) How far can 48 tons be carried for the money 
paid for carrying 36 tons 144 miles? : 
108 miles. Ans. 


(3) Make out the following bill : 
# cwt, at 1s. 52d. per Ib. 

27 lbs. at 2s. 6d. per Ib. 

54 eggs at od. per dozen. 

+ Ib. at rod. per Ib. 

(£6 4s. 3d. + £3 75. 6d. + 38. 44d. + 24d.). 
= #9 15s. 4d. Ans. 

(4) Divide 3 of 18 by 4. 24. Ans, 

Geography.—(1) Europe—largest country? smallest? 
mountain ranges in smallest country? two rivers rising in 
Switzerland ? in what direction and through what lakes 
do they, flow ? other lakes ? other rivers? capital ? 
other important towns ? country south of Switzerland ? 
range of mountains? rivers? seas and gulfs? capital ? 
seaport towns? island south of Italy? volcanoes ? 
river of France flowing into English Channel? towns 
on it? naval stations on English Channel ? rivers into 
Bay of Biscay? towns on them? towns in South of 
France? mountains of Spain. 

(2) British North America—what mountains run 
through it? peaks? rivers flowing east? what gulf? 
lakes connected with St. Lawrence? which nearest 
Rocky Mountains? nearest sea? island in Gulf of St. 
Lawrence? capital of Cape Breton? of Prince 
Edward Island? of Newfoundland? cape in New- 
foundland ? &c, 

(3) Australiaa—A few general questions by the 
teacher, 


History.—The teacher examined the class on the 
second Jacobite rebellion, and the Seven Years’ War. 
During the examination the Inspector interpolated a 
few questions, and the teacher finished with incidents 
of the American and Peninsula Wars. 


STANDARD VI, 


Reading.—Star Reader, No. VI. Inspector very 
particular as to the style, and insisted on expressive 
reading. 


Grammar and intelligence severely tested, and 
much questioning on roots and derivation. 

IVriting.—Essay on ‘ Harvest Time,’ or ‘A Trip to 
an Island.’ 

Analysis taken from reading lesson and very severe. 

Arithmetic.—(i) If the carriage of 110 cwts. for 


66 miles amounts to #1 2s., what will the carriage of 
11 tons for 80 miles cost ? £2 13s. 4d. Ans. 





(2) From a plank 149 ft. 6 in. long cut off 2} of 3,7, 
what is left ? 18 ft. Ans, 


(3) Multiply ‘o7 by 3°5, and divide the result by 
"0035. zo. Ans. 


(4) A person puts out £1,250 at 44 per cent.; what 
annual income will he derive from it ? 


£56 5s. Ans. 


Geography.—(1) South America—largest country ? 
capital of it? seaports ? river or rivers draining it? its 
productions? a river joined to other rivers? Some 
questions on Venezuela—Llanos—Andes—proximity 
of last to the sea—effect on the character of rivers to 
the west—mountain summits—abundance of volcanoes 
—capes N., E., W., S.—islands of South America—- 
use of Falkland Islands to Britain—navigation round 
Cape Horn—productions of South America generally 
meaning of Ecuador and Venezuela. 

Boys (alone).— Questioned on Africa—capes— 
mountains—lakes—explorers — equatorial province— 
Emin Pasha—Stanley—Mahdi—Gordon, &c.—loca- 
tion of Emin—newspaper information respecting his 
whereabouts and safety—blockade of Zanzibar—Cape 
Colony most minutely—islands of Africa—Aden and 
its value—Suakin—Suez Canal and use—(Panama 
Canal and its engineer incidentally alluded to). 


History.— Began with George IV., and touched on 
Catholic Emancipation—Reform Bill (particularly)— 
Queen Victoria—Crimean War (cause)—its mis- 
management—suffering of soldiers—Florence Nightin- 
gale—Indian Mutiny—Alabama claims—-General ques- 
tioning on all the little, but costly, wars of present 
reign, but no dates required. 


Spbigenia in Aulide. 


ACT I. 
SCENE I.—AGAMEMNON, ARCAS. 


Agamemnon. Yes, it is Agamemnon, it is thy king 
who awakens thee ; 
Come, know the voice that strikes thy ear. 


Arcas, It is yourself, my lord! 
need 
Has brought you here so.long before dawn ? 
A faint light yet scarcely shines upon you, and enables 
me to see ; 
Your eyes and mine alone are open in Aulide. 
Have you in the air heard any noise ? 
Can it be that the winds this night have heard our 
prayers P 
But all sleep, the army, and the winds, and Neptune. 
Agamemnon. Happy is he, who, satisfied with his 
humble station, 
Free from the proud yoke to which I am attached, 
Lives in the obscure condition where the gods have 
concealed him. 


What important 


Arcas, And since when, my lord, do you thus 
speak, 

Laden as you are with so many honours? what secret 
wrong 
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Causes you to forget and hate the gifts of the gods, 

Who always are so ready to listen to your wishes ? 

King, father, happy husband, son of powerful Atreus ; 

You possess the richest country of the Greeks : 

Already descended from the blood of Jupiter, 

You are again joined by marriage to the gods of 
which you are born. 

Furthermore young Achilles, praised by so many 
oracles— 

Achilles, to whom heaven promises so many miracles, 

Courts your daughter, and wishes to kindle 

The torch of Hymen in the flames of burning Troy. 

What glory, lord, what trivmphs are equal 

To the pompous sight which these shores display ; 

These numberless ships, which, with twenty kings on 
board, 

Await nothing but the winds to set out under your 
commands ? 

This long calm, it is true, delays your conquests : 

These winds, which since three months are motionless 
overhead, 

Keep the way to Ilium too long closed. 

But, in spite of so many honours, you are still a man ; 

Fate, which always changes, has not promised 

That you should enjoy unmixed happiness in this life. 

Soon . . . . but what misfortunes traced in this note 

Are the cause of the tears which you shed? 

Is your infant son Orestes about to end his life? 

Do you mourn the loss of Clytemnestra or that of 
Iphigenia ? 

What is it that is written to you?” Pray let me know. 


Agamemnon, No, thou shalt not die; I cannot 
consent to it, 


Arcas, Lord 
Agamemnon, Thou seest my grief, learn what causes 


it, 

And judge, my friend, if it be time that I-should rest. 

Thou remember@st the day, when, in Aulide assembled, 

Our ships appeared to be called by the winds: 

We set out ; and soon, with many acclamations, 

We menaced from afar the shores of Troy, 

A marvellous occurrence quelled this enthusiasm ; 

The winds, which before were in our favour, left us in 
the port. 

We were forced to stop, and the useless oar 

Toiled vainly in an immovable sea. 

This unheard-of miracle caused me to cast my eyes 

Towards the gods which are here adored, 

Followed by Menelaus, Nestor, and Ulysses, 

I offered up on these altars a secret sacrifice. 

What was his answer! and what were my feelings, 
Arcas, 

When I heard these words uttered by Calchas 

‘You arm against Troy a vain power, 

Unless in an awful and solemn sacrifice 

A maid of the blood of Helen 

Stains here with blood the altars of Diana. 

To obtain the winds which heaven denies you 

Sacrifice Iphigenia.’ 


Arcas. Your daughter ! 


Agamemnon, Surprised, as thou can’st imagine, 
I felt all my blood run cold. 
I remained speechless, and only recovered the usage 
of voice 
‘To give vent to countless sobs. 
I condemned the gods, and listening to no more 





Vowed, on their altars, to disobey them. 

Why did I not then listen to the voice of my love and 
to my fears ? 

I wished to disband the army immediately. 

Ulysses, apparently approving’ all my words, 

Allowed the flow of this first torrent. 

But soon, recalling his cruel cunning, 

He reminded me of the honour and the country, 

Of this people, these kings, subject to my commands, 

And of the empire of Asia, which has been promised 
to Greece : 

How I should dare, thus sacrificing the whole state to 
my daughter 

To go a king without’ glory, and end my days amidst 
my family ? 

Myself, I will admit with some shame, 

That, charmed with my power and full of my great- 
ness, 

These names of ‘ king of kings,’ and ‘chief of Greece’ 

Were pleasing to the proud weakness of my heart. 

To complete my misery, the gods every night, 

As soon as a light slumber had suspended my sorrow, 

Avenging the deadly privilege of their altars, 

Came to reproach me of my sacrilegious compassion ; 

And, presenting a thunderbolt to my confused mind, 

With arm already uplifted, threatened my denial. 

I yielded, Arcas ; and vanquished by Ulysses, 

Weeping, I gave orders for my daughter’s execution, 

But she had to be torn from her mother’s arms, 

What a fatal deceit I had to seek ! 

I made use of the tongue of Achilles, who loved her: 

I wrote to Argos, in order to hasten their journey, 

Saying that this warrior, anxious to start with us, 

Wished again to see my daughter, and depart as her 
husband, 


Arcas, And do you not fear passionate Achilles ? 
Could you think that, dumb and quiet, 
This hero, strengthened by love and reason, 
Would let you, for this murder, make ill-use of his 
name ? , 
Will he allow the one he loves to be sacrificed before 
his eyes? 


Agamemnon, Achilles was absent, and his father 
Peleus, dreading the efforts of a neighbouring enemy, 
had, thou rememberest, recalled him from these parts ; 
and this war, Arcas, to all appearances, should longer 
have kept him absent. But who is able to stop the 
course of this torrent? Achilles goes to combat, and 
in a short time he triumphs; and this conqueror, 
following closely upon the news of his exploits, yester- 
day, at twilight, joinéd the army. But more powerful 
ties restrain me: my daughter, who draws near and 
hastens to her death } who, far-from suspecting so cruel 
a fate, perhaps congratulates herself of her father’s 
kindness ; my daughter. . . . This name alone, whose 
claims are so holy, her youth, my blood, are not what 
I lament. I mourn numberless virtues, a mutual 
tenderness, her love for me, my tenderness for her, a 
respect which in her heart nothing can equal, and 
which I had promised to reward better. No, I cannot 
believe, O Heaven! that thy justice approves of the 
fury of this black sacrifice: thy oracles no doubt have 
wished to try, me, and thou wouldst punish me if 1 
dared to perform it. Arcas, it is thou I have chosen 
for this confidence; thou must show here both thy 
zeal and thy prudence, The queen, who in Sparta 
knew thy faithfulness, has put thee in the place thou 
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holdest near me. ‘Take this letter, hasten to meet the 
queen, and without stopping follow the road to 
Mycenz. As soon as thou seest her, forbid her to 
advance, and give her this note I have just written. 
But do not lose thy way, take a faithful guide: If my 
daughter once sets her foot in Aulide, she is dead: 
Calchus, who here awaits her, will put a stop to our 
tears, will make us hear the gods, and religion, angered 
towards us, alone will be listened to by the timid 
Greeks. Those even, of whom my glory sharpens the 
ambition, will renew their intrigues and their preten- 
tions, will perhaps wrest from me a power which 
offends them Go, I say, save her from my own 
weakness, But do not, on any account, reveal indis- 
creetly my fatal secret ; that my daughter, ever deceived, 
may never, if possible, know the perilous situation to 
which I had exposed her; spare me from hearing a 
mother’s frantic cries; and let thy words agree with 
what I write. To send back the daughter and the 
offended mother, I write that Achilles has altered his 
mind, that he wishes to delay till after his return the 
marriage, which his love before urged. Thou mayest 
add that this coldness of Achilles is said to be caused 
by that young Eriphyle, whom he himself brought 
captive from Lesbos, and is kept in Argos near my 
daughter, That is enough to say to them: the rest 
we must keep quiet. Already the broad daylight falls 
upon and lights us, Already someone enters, and I 
hear some noise. It is Achilles. Go, Depart. 
Good heavens! Ulysses follows him ! 


Scene II.—AGAMEMNON, ACHILLES, ULyssEs. 


Agamemnon, What! lord, can it be that after so 
short a space of time, 
Victory has brought you back in Aulide ? 
Are these the first attempts of a young warrior? 
What triumphs will follow such noble success ! 
The whole of Thessaly, either defeated or calmed, 
Lesbos, even, conquered before the arrival of the army, 
Which to any other warrior would be eternal monuments 
of valour, 
Are to Achilles nothing but mere pastimes. 
Achilles, Lord, give less honour to a feeble conquest : 
And may Heaven, who stops us, 
Soon open a more noble field to this excited heart 
By awarding it the glorious prize with which you have 
flattered it ! 
But still, my lord, what must I believe of a rumour, 
Which surprises me and fills me with joy ? 
Do you deign to grant me the accomplishment of my 
wishes ? 
And am I soon to be the most happy of mortals ? 
It is said that Iphigenia, brought in these parts, 
Is soon to unite her destiny to mine, 
Agamemnon. My daughter? Who tells you that she 
is to be brought P 
Achilles. Lord, what is there in this rumour that can 
astonish you ? 
Agamemnon (to Ulysses). Good heavens! Does 
he know my fatal artifice ? 
Ulysses. Lord, Agamemnon is justly astonished, 
Think of the miseries which threaten us all ! 
O heaven! what a time you choose for a marriage ! 
Whilst the sea, still closed against our vessels, 
Troubles the whole of. Greece and wastes the army ; 
Whilst, in order to soften the inclemency of the gods, 
Blood perhaps and most precious blood is needed, 





Achilles alone, Achilles thinks of his love! 
Would he wish to insult the public fear, 
And that the ruler of Greece, irritating the fates, 
Would prepare the pomp and banquet of a marriage? 
Ah! lord, is it thus your-compassionate heart 
Pities the misfortunes of the Greeks and cherishes the 
mother-country ? 
Achilles. In the fields of Phrygia the deeds will show 
Which, of Ulysses or me, cherishes it the more: 
Till then I leave you to show your zeal ; 
You may form vows for it at leisure. 
Fill the altars with offerings and with blood ; 
Yourself interrogate the hearts of the victims. 
Ask them the reason of the stillness of the winds ; 
But I, who leave such cares to Calchas, 
Suffer, my lord, suffer that I may hasten 
A marriage with which the gods cannot be provoked. 
Filled with an ardour that never can be idle, 
I will soon rejoin the Greeks on this shore: 
I would feel too grieved if any other warrior 
Descended first on the Trojan shore. 
Agamemnon. O Heaven! why must it be that thy 
secret envy 
Should close to such heroes the way to Asia ? 
Shall I have seen that noble fervency shine forth 
Only to return with greater sorrow ? 
Ulysses. O gods! what do I hear? 
Achilles, Lord, what do you say? 
Agamemnon. That we must, prince, that we must 
each of us retire ; 
That, too long deceived by a credulous hope, 
We await the winds which are denied us. 
Heaven protects Troy, and by too many omens 
Its wrath forbids us to try the passage to it. 
Achilles, What fearful omens show us its wrath ? 
Agamemnon. Yourself think what it foretells of you. 
Of what use is it to flatter one’s self? It is known 
that, 
By the will of the gods, the conquest of Ilium depends 
on your presence ; 
But it is known also that, as the price of so noble a 
triumph, 
They have marked out your tomb in the fields of 
Troy ; 
That your life, elsewhere both long and fortunate, 
Will, before Troy, be cut off in the prime of your 
years, 
Achilles. And thus, so many kings, assembled to 
avenge you, 
Will return loaded with eternal ignominy ; 
And Paris, crowning his insolent passion, 
Will retain without peril your wife’s sister ! 
Agamemnon, What! has not your valour, which has 
preceded us, 
Already undertaken to avenge us sufficiently ? 
The misfortunes of Lesbos, which has been ravaged 
by you, 
Still keep in terror the whole of the A®gean sea ; 
Troy has seen its flames ; and even into its ports 
The waves have cast its remains and its dead. 
Furthermore, the Trojans mourn for another Helen, 
Whom captive you have sent to Mycene : 
For, I have no doubt, that youthful beauty 
In vain keeps a secret, which her pride betrays ; 
And her silence even, proving her noble extraction, 
Shows us that in her is concealed an illustrious princess. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Fow to Teach School Children to Sing 
from Hotes. 


BY W. G. MCNAUGHT, 
Associate of The Royal Academy of Music, 


Division IV.—STANDARDS V. AND UPWARDS. 
Transition—continued. 


128. The teacher should himself clearly understand the 
main facts of the construction of the scale that explain 
the preference of the ear for the two common changes of 
key that alone are mentioned in the code requirements. 
The easiest way of impressing the memory with the con- 
struction of the scale and=the relations of the right and 
left columns of the tonic sol-fa modulator is to observe 
the formation of what are called the ¢e¢rachords into which 
the complete scale can be split. A tetrachord is a series 
of four consecutive scale tones— 
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Describing the step d to r as a ‘whole tone,’ and the 
smaller step m tof as a semitone, it will be seen that the 
tetrachords on d and 8 are precisely alike. 
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Semitone 


Whole tone 
r 1 


d 8 


Hence each half of the scale duplicates the tune of the 
other half at another pitch. This is one of the main 
reasons for the frequency of the adoption of 8 as a new 
d, and of d asanews,. The olds 1] * d' can be easil 
regarded asd r mf, and the old drm f as 8, 1, t, d 
If the right and left columns are continued down and up 
respectively as shown by the italic letters in the diagram 
below, the points to remember are the placing of the new 
t, and the new f. The three column modulator is then 
practically complete. Of course, all this is ready made 
for use in the printed modulators. But the advantage to 
the teacher in learning to draw the three columns for him- 
self is the insight into important relations he perforce 
obtains, and it is hard to see how practice can be intelli- 
gently conducted unless these relations are well under- 
st ° 
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129. One point of especial importance should be ever 
present in the teacher’s mind when transitions or changes 
of key are being practised, namely, the indefiniteness of 
key of either half of the scale when considered separately 
from the other half, and the desirability, if not the neces- 
sity, for distinguishing tones (te of the right hand column 
and the fah of the left hand column) being used soon 





after a change has been made from the centre, in order to 
firmly establish the new key. The practical bearing of 
this upon the teacher's work will be shown later on. 


130. The right hand column is often called the frst 
sharp key because it requires one note (fah) of the old 
key to be sharpened to provide the te of the new key ; 
and the left hand column is called the first flat key 
because it requires one note (te) of the old key to be 
flattened to provide the fah of the new key. The centre 
column is also called the Principal key because it repre- 
sents the starting point of an exercise or piece. 


131. The sharp key is an exact reverse of a flat key. 
One displaces a fah to get a te; the other displaces a te 
to get a fah. One makes doh into fah; the other fah 
into doh, &c. The return from the sharp key to the 
principal key is practically the same as a change from the 
principal key to a flat key, and vice versa. These rela- 
tions should be examined in view of a modulator.* 


132. It will be understood that the theoretical matters 
dealt with in the foregoing sections are explained for the 
teacher's guidance, and not with a view of their being 
taught to children. From time to time, however, it may 
be found practicable to interest the more intelligent and 
inquiring children in the study of the relations of scale 
tones and keys, and they will thus be led to think all the 
more of their singing lesson as an intellectual task. 


133. In the first lessons in transitions the teacher must, 
again and again, show the changes of mental effect that 
are introduced when the distinguishing tone of the new 
key has been heard. Thus, in going to the first sharp 
remove, the old firm doh becomes a grave expectant fah, 
and in going to the first flat remove, the old expectant 
fah becomes a firm point of repose doh,and so on, Even 
the mere changing of the name of the syllable on one 
tone is sometimes found difficult. Thus, while most 
pupils can sing soh becoming doh easily, me becoming lah 
may be sung as me /o fah, the vowel sound leading the 
voice unconsciously upward to the fah. The easiest 
points of departure to the sharp key are soh-doh, and 
ray-soh, and to the flat key doh'-soh and soh-ray. 


134. The idea of Bridge fone should be made clear 
beyond all doubt, although the term need not be used at 
once. The first step is to get ‘one tone made into another.’, 
When this is accomplished, the term dridge can be 
applied to the place where the change is made. The 
teacher should himself frequently sing transitions whilst 
pointing on the modulator, and require individuals in the 
class to state what bridge tone he last used. 


135. It will be obvious to the teacher that as fe and 
ta respectively — the distinguishing tones of the 
first removes, all passages in those removes can be 
solfaed without going to the side columns at all. Thus 
the following passage in the sharp key column could be 
represented on what we presume the teacher knows is 

led the /mperfect method, that is, in the centre column, 
as shown below : 

Sharp Key. Perfect method. 


a@rth@rant @ ws & @ 
Centre column. Imperfect method. 
. § BS. 2S ae. FD 


and the following passage in the flat key can be similarly 
re-written in the centre or principal key : 


Flat key. Perfect method. 
a. 8 ££ 2 e@ €:9' ee £ 


Imperfect method. 
tas 1 f tal gs 


fe s 


fanré 


Centre Column. 


1 @ tal s f 


* For fuller explanations of these details the reader is referred 
to ‘ Musical Theory,’ Books I. and II, price 4d. each. (Messrs, 
Curwen & Sons, 8 and 9, Warwick Lane, London, E.C.) 
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It is found, however, that this extended use of the im- 
perfect method leads to many difficulties, because the 
syllables refuse the unaccustomed association. The Im- 
perfect method of solfaing is used, therefore, Only in short 
passages, during which the old association sufficiently 
clings to the syllables to admit of their helping the con- 
ception of the tone wanted. 


136. The connection of the columns with one another, 


and between Perfect and Imperfect solfaing, can be easily | 


and surely shown by the following plan : 


Lesson showing the relations of the side columns to the 
centre column. 


The teacher, pointing on the modulator, explains that | 


8 fo 8 is level with d t, d of the right hand column: 
that m fe 8 is level with ], t, d, and he now asks what 
are r fe s and 1 fe gs level with? 
similar passages, and asks the class to sing each phrase 


back again, but using the names of the sharp key column, 


thus : 


Teacher sings while point- 
ing in centre column. 


8 


hand column. 


Then the parts are reversed. The teacher points and 
sings in the sharp column, the class responds in the 
centre. 
amples. The process can be repeated with the flat key 
with such phrases as the following : 


He then sings | 


Class responds from right | 


The above exercises reversed will furnish ex- | Written or printed transitions must now be taught. 


Teacher sings whilst point- Class responds from left 
ing in centre column. hand column. 
aq ota (1 f 
€®est 3 Ss f 
s 1 ta A r f 
a f 
And the exercise can then be reversed. Throughout these 


| exercises the teacher must take care to explain clearly to 


the class what they are expected to do. 

137. Modulator Voluntaries intended to be easy should 
(1) first sound the bridge tone, with its name in the old 
key, and then in the new key, (2) introduce the distinguish- 
ing tone soon after the change, and (3) should avoid leaps 
altogether until the key is fully established. 

The following will serve as specimens of easy modulator 
voluntaries :— 

Doh is C or D. Changes to the first sharp key. 
-dmrds‘dtdrtd “sfmnrd 
-drofnmr'slsltdrd‘sf 
.dtdnm"l,1,t,d t,1,1,s,t,d ‘sf 
-dsmrfonr‘'s,ltrtd‘sls 
-dmsd@slssl'irddt tds, 

Changes to the first flat key. 
62dsnrfnsd“sfnrnfnr'sltdsd 
7zdnsfinsd*sffmrdrna"lsltda'd 

8B dsmnftnmrds ‘tranfnnmrd*fssltd' 

9 mrdnsfinf fdrnasfnrna"ltdsnd 

So far only modulator exercises have been considered, 
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(To be continued.) 











Dery Column. 
RULES. 


t. Each correspondent is restricted to ome question. 


We should be much obliged if correspondents, who 


send questions for solution, would give (if possible) the required answer, and the source from which the 


question is obtained. 


2. No query can be answered unless accompanied by the real name and address of the sender, not 
necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith and for facility of reference. 

3.47 When a pseudonym is adopted it should be written at the end of the query, and the 
real name and address on a separate piece of paper. 








4. Correspondents are requested to write their queries /egié/y, and on one side of the paper only. 


5. Replies will not be sent through the post. 


6. Queries must reach the office not later than the 12th of the month, or they cannot be attended to in the - 


following issue. 


*,* All communications for this column should be addressed— Zhe Query Editor,’ The Practical Teacher, 


Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 





Arithmetic. 


1. ANNIE LiINpsAy.—A person buys 6 per cent. bonds, the 
interest of which is payable yearly, and which are paid off at 
par 3 years after the time of purchase ; if money be worth 5 per 
cent., what price should be given for the bonds ? 

We have to find the present value of £6 due 1 year hence, 
and £6 due 2 years hence, and £106 duc 3 years hence, 
compound interest payable annually being calculated at 5 
per cent. 

The value of £6 due one year hence at § per cent. is 


6 ; 
£ ros £5°714285, that of £6 due 2 years hence at § per cent. 


or £5°442171, and that of £106 due 3 years hence at 


106 ‘ 
* (rosy OF 4915067 
The price therefore is 
£5°714285 
£5°442171 
£91'5067 


£102 72}... or £102 14s. Oil, nearly. 


r 6 
* (105) 


5 per cent. i 


2. MAGISTER.—A contractor employs a fixed number of 
men to complete a work. He may employ either of two kinds 
of workmen ; the first at 26s, 6d. per week each, and the second 
at 18s. 6d. per week each ; the work of one of the former being 
to that of one of the latter as § to 4. If he finishes it as quickly 
as possible, he spends £270 more than he would have done if 
he trad finished it as cheaply as possible, but takes four weeks 
less time. What would it have cost if he had employed equal 
numbers of the two kinds of workmen? (/ndia Forest, 1885.) 

Time for both lots = 4 weeks x (5 + 4) 
= 36 weeks ; 


.. Time for first lot = of 36 weeks 


4 
5+4 
= 16 weeks, 
y second ,, = 20 weeks; 
*, 264s, x 16 x No, of men — 18}s. X 20 x No. of men 
” £270, 
4248. X No. of men — 370s. X No. of men = £270, 
(4248. — 370s.) X No, of men = £270, 
54s. X No. of men = 5§,400s. 
.. No, of men = 5,400 + 54 
100, 
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Part done in a week by equal numbers of the two kinds 
of workmen = (yy + gy) X $ 
= sa x 4 
= 180: 
Time to complete the work = 13° weeks, 
.”. Cost = (264s. + 184s.) x 50 x 192 
5 8 


: Yas 
- (8 x s@ x 9 )é 
= £2,000. Ans. 


3. G. Gray.—The weight of air is 537 grains to 100 cubic 
inches, and in 100 cubic inches there are 20°81 cubic inches of 
oxygen. The weight of nitrogen is 30°19 grains to 100 cubic 
inches, Find the weight of oxygen in a room 14 feet high, 
20 feet long, and 12} feet broad. (Civil Service Examination.) 

Quantity of nitrogen in 100 cub. in. of air 
= (100 — 20°81) cub. in. 
= 79°19 cub. in. ; 

Weight of nitrogen in 100 cub. in. of air 

= 79:19 X 30°19 

109 : 
= 23°907461 grs. ; 

.. Weight of oxygen in 100 cub. in. of air 
= (537 — 23°907461) grs. 
= 513°092539 grs. ; 

Cubical content of room 
= (14 X 20 X 12} X 1728) cub. in. ; 

., Weight of oxygen in the room 


§13°C92539 X ka xX 18 xX 3, xX 1728 
= you . ~ grs 
z 
= (513°092539 x 60,480) grs. 
31,031,836°75872 grs. Ans, 

Trigonometry. 


1. SAMBO.—Let BC and AC be two straight lines containing 
an acute angle BCA, suppose the acute angle BCA and BC to 
remain unchanged while CA diminishes from being longer than 
BC till it becomes very small; show that the radius of the 
triangle circumscribing the triangle ABC will decrease down to 
a smallest value and afterwards increase, Find the value of AC 
for which the radius is smallest and the value to which the radius 
approximates when AC is made very small. 








Cc Ai A2 As 

Let R = radius of circle circumscribing the triangle BCA, 
and let angle BCA = 0; 

BA 
2 sin 0 
and R increases and decreases with BA. 

As A moves from A, to C, 

BA, gradually decreases until A is at A,, when BA is 
Yee wee to CA, and then increases until CA vanishes and 

A is coincident with BC, 

When R is smallest, BA being perpendicular to CA, 

CA = BC cos @ and BA = BC sin @ 

BC -in@ BC 
gsno = 2° 


R= 


.. R (a minimum) = 





When CA vanishes, and BA is coincident with BC, the radius 
of circumscribing circ!e approximates to 4 BC cosec # 


2. JANET.—A, B, and C are three consecutive milestones on 
a straight road, from each of which a distant spire is visible. 
The spire is observed to bear north-east at A, due east at B, 
and sixty degrees east of south at C. Find the distance of the 
spire from A, and the shortest distance of the spire from the 
road, (Science and Art.) 


Ny 





Let S represent the spire, and draw the horizontal line SD, 
Make the angle DSA = 45°, ani the angle DSC = 30°. 
Through D (any point in SD) draw CDE at right angles to 
SD, meeting SC in C, and make DE = DC, 
Through E draw EA parallel to SD, and meeting SA in A, 
‘Then CA will be bisected in B, and A, B, and C may be con- 
sidered as the three consecutive mile-stones. 
Let AB and BC be represented by 1. 
In triangle SAB, SB : 1 = sin SAB sin 45°; 
In triangle SCB, SB 1 = sin SCB sin 30°; 
*, sin SAC : sin 45° 3: sin SCA ; sin 30°, 
sin SAC : sin SCA ¢: sin 45° 
I 


: sin 30° 
" /2 

Ps /2 3 83 

But SC : SA :: sin SAC 

“SC :SA i V2:4; 
Let SAv = 2, 

= V2. x. 

SC? + SA? — AC? 

“Sa - 


: sin SCA, 


Then SC 


Cos ASC or cos 75° 
: (V3 

— t) 

/3-1 

V3-4 

4-3 


x? = . 
4-3 
‘*xorSA = & a 
v4-—V3 

2V2 
i Petearey 
N4—-V3 
Let SF be drawn perpendicular to AC, 
.*, The shortest distance = SF 

= SA. sin SAF; 


sin 75° :: SC 32 


and SC = 


But sin SAF : 
Va: vV4-v3, 
r 


and sin 75° = Py, (1 + V3), 


.. sn SAF = 
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.". The shortest distance from the road 
| a =X ec) miles 
J4-V3  2NG— V3 
1+ V3. 
e 4=— V3 
The distance from A 


miles, 


2 miles, 
J4—- V3 
3.” Hero. —If a, 4, and ¢ are the sides of a triangle, and A, 
B, and C the opposite angles, find 
a b ¢ 
cos A cos B cos C 
in a form adapted to logarithmic computation. 


(Stage //7., 1884.) 


a —_ b a J ane k 
snA snB snc ° 
Then, a = éAsin A, 6 = &sin B, ¢ = &sinC; 


° a b € 
* cos A cos B cos C 


sin A sin B sin C 
aa (= A v cos B + cos ¢) 
ia sin A cos B + sin B cos A sin c) 
cos A cos B cos C 
ail e{sn (A + B) sin Cc 
cos A cos B cos C 
sin C sin C 
, (ssa A cos B + ‘cos c) 
° . I I 
= ¢ - - - ;. 
“= (5 A cos B + cos ¢) 
obhat cos C + cos A cos *) 
ace cos A cos B cos C 
. os gs [ — cos (A + B) + cos A cos B 
ms { ~ cos AcosBeosC 
aie c{ — (cos A cos B—sin A sin B) + cos A cos B 
? cos A cos B cos C 
. in A sin B 
sinc — SD AS 
= cos A cos B cos C 
= sin A sin B sin C 
cos A cos B cos C 
& tan A tan B tan C 
"tan A tan B tan C ; 
sin / 
.”. Log of the expression 
= log a + Ltan A + L tan B + LtanC — 
L sin A — 20. 


Geometry. 


1. THroREM.—The distance of the middle point of a finite 
straight I'ne from a point of internal division is half the difference 
of the segments; and its distance from a point of external 
division is half the sum of the segments. 

Cc D B 
A —_ 
Let C be the middle point of the straight line AB, and iet it 
be divided internally at D and externally at E. 
Proof.—(1) Difference of segments 
= AD — DB 
= AC + CD— DB 
= CB +CD—DB 
= CD + DB + CD — DB 
= 2CD; 
*, CD = Half difference of segments. 
(2) Sum of segments = AE + BE 
= AC + CE+ BE 
- CE + CB + BE 
CE +CE 
2CE; 
.. CE = Half sum of segments, 





2, GEOMETRICUS.—Show how to construct an equilateral 
triangle, having given three lines severally equal to the distances 
from its angular points to a point within it. (Science and Art, 
1884.) 

D 
MN 


A B 


Let L, M, N represent the length of the distances from the 
angular points to a point within the triangle. 

Take AB = L, and upon it describe the equilateral triangle 
AOB, (L. 1.) 

Upon AO construct the triangle ACO, having AC = M, and 
OC=N. (I. 22.) 

Join BC, and upon it describe the equilateral triangle BCD. 

Then BCD shall be the equilateral triangle required, 

Proof.—Join OD. 

OB = AB=L, andOC =N; 

ZCBD = ZABO, each being anangle of an equilateral 
triangle, 


Take away the common angle OBC, then ZOBD = ZABC ; 
and sides OB, BD =sides AB. BC, each to each, 
.”. Base OD = base AC = M. 


Wherefore the equilateral triangle BCD is the triangle 
required, Q. E. F, 


Algebra. 


1, GRATIA.—Simplify :— 





ab pit a ae 
x2 + (a+ b)x+ab~ x24 (a+ che 4+ ac 
b -—c 
~ xt + (64 c) e+ be 
(Zidsee’s * Algebra.’) 





_a@b ae 
w+ (at dxat+ab~ 224 (a+e)x + ac 
b — ¢ 
© 4 (b+ 0) x + be 


Ps ( ab a * ) 
~ A\teta) (4 +6) ~ (4 + @) (x + 0) 

b—c 
*@+OeFO 
(x + 6) (x +0) 


b—c 


ab (x + c) — ac (x + 6) | 
~ (x + a) (x + 6) (x +0) 
abx + abe — acx — abc 
(eta) (b—e) 
abx — acx 
~ (# +a) (b= 6) 
ax (d _ c) 
= (x $a) (b-<) 
ax 


~ e£+-a 


Ans. 


2. INKERMAN.—Show that 
Po + Pix + per* +... + Par” 
may be divided by x + @ with a remainder 
Po — pit + py? —... & Ppa”. 
Hence determine when a* + 1 is divisible by x + 1. 
(ones and Cheyne.) 
Let N = fo + pit + ppt? +... + par® 
= po — prt + pra® — py +... + (— 1) paar 
+ pile + 4) + py (2%? — @) + py (** + 2°) 
t+... + pa [2* — (— a") 
oe 4 N = some integer + ho — pit + pra* —... + put”. 
x+a x+a 
Wherefore remainder 
= fo — pit + py? —... + Pra”. 
x" + 1 is divisible by # + 1 when 1 4+ 1" = 0, as in the 
above remainder all the other terms cancel; that is, when # is 


. 
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3. X.—£26,0c0 is borrowed at 4 per cent. per annum for 
40 years, repayable in equal half-yearly instalments of capital, 
with interest according to balance of capital. Afterwards the 
loan is transferred to an annuity at 3} per cent. for 40 years. 

1. What is the amount of the annuity? 

2. How much is gained by the transfer, reckcning simple 
interest ? 

3. How much is gained if compound interest be reckoned 
on the difference ? 

(1) Let P denote the amount borrowed or present value in 
pounds, R the amount of one pound in one year, A the amount 
of the annuity in pounds, and x the number of years. 


R* —1 
Then, PR” = A, 
- R-II 


I 
i- ~Saer 
(1°035)* A, 
1035 — I 
(1°035)” = 40 log. 1°03 
= ‘0149403495 X 40 
= “597613992 
= log 3°95926; 
I 
1 — ——_. 
26,000 ___3 95926 A, 
035 


7_ ~~ 295926 A 
aug 395926” 
1. A= 910 x 197963 
. 147963 
= 197963 
gIo 
1979630 
1781667 4 


147963) 1801463 30( 1,217 
147963 


.*. 26,000 = 


130 
RaRLV X 


321833 
295926 _ 
259073 
147963 _ 
IITIIOO 
1035741 
75359 
mee as 
1507180( Ios, 
147963 
27550 
12 


330600( 2d, 
295926 


34674 
.. Annuity = £1,217 10s, 2d, Ans, 





(2) If A represent a half-yearly payment in pounds, r the 
interest on one pound for half a year, and ” the number of half 
years or number of payments. 

Then, allowing simple interest, 

P + Par = nA + aia ), A, 
P= nd + gn(n—1)rA 

1 + ar : 

_. 80A + [40 (80 — 1) x wy A] 
1 + (80 X 2s) 

_ 80A + 2A 

1+ 
= 8 A, 





zooog x 13 
718 
179 

= *#99° 
£472 1s. 4d, 





Amount of Annuity reckoning simple interest, then 
De nA + jn(u—1)rA 
I + mr ¥ 





~ 34 
» a 


*, A == 26,000 x #iy 
a= #74pp2 
= £927 3s. 10d, 
.. Gain by transfer 
= £472 1s. 4d. x 80 
— (£927 3s. tod. x 40) 


= (£044 2s. 8d. — £927 3s. 10d.) x 40 
= £16 18s. 10d. X 40 


= £677 138. 4d. Ans, 


(3) Allowing compound interest 


I— — 
Re 
° = 7" 
ait ce 
Tol,” 
80 log 1°02 
0086001718 x 80 
"688013744 
log 4°875438 ; 
3. 
— *~ 4875438, 
"02 


*, 26,000 


(1°02) 


— 3875438, 
4875438 
= 520 x 2437719 
1937719 
= 2437719 
a 
48754380 
12188595 _ 
1937719) 1267613880 (654£ 
11626314 
10498248 
9088595 _ 
8096530 
7750896 
345654 
er * 
691 3080 (3s. 
S313157 


1099923 
12 


“13199076( 6d. 
11626314 


1572762 


Half yearly payment = £654 3s. 7d. nearly, 
.". Gain by transfer 
= £654 3s. 7d. x 80 
— £1,217 10s, 2d, x 40 
= (£1,308 7s. 2d. — £1,217 tos, 2d.) x 40 
= £90 178. x 40 


= £ 3,634. Ans, 
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4. ANNIE LinpsAy.—A railway carries 1st, 2nd, and 3rd 
class passengers between A and B, ‘The fares were one year 
in the ratio of 7 : § : 4, the total number of gers was 
100,000, and the receipts £49,000, The next year the third 
class fare was reduced 25 per cent., and it was found that whilst 
the number of third class increased 50 cent., the second 
class diminished 10 per cent., and the first § per cent, The 
number of passengers increased to 121,000, and the receipts 
£49,300. Find the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd class fares, 

Let x, y, s = Nos, of Ist, 2nd, and 3rd class passengers the 
first year, 

And let » = } first class fare in pounds; 

Then, 

(1) x+y 4: 
19x oy 3 
() 35 + io tT 
(3) 7ux + Sey + 4us = 49,000 
7v + 


= 100,000 


= 121,000 


(4) 19x Par 3 
) “20 5? 2 
(1) *+y¥ + 2 = 100,000 

(2) 19" + 18y + 30s = 2,420,000 
(3) v(7x + Sy + 42) = 49,000 
(4) v7 (133% + 90v + 90s) = 986,000 
Dividing 7+5y+42 — 49 
(3) by a 133* + 9oy + 90s 986 
6,902" + 4,930v + 3,944 = 6,517.4 + 4,410V + 4,4102 
385x + 520y — 466: = o 
(1) 3852 + 385y + 385: = 38,500,000 
135y — 851s = — 38,500,000 


Ov = 
x 10 x xX 37 49,300 


) 





19x + 18y + 30c = 2,420,000 

19¥ + 10y + 19s = 1,900,000 
—y + IIs = §20,000 

— 1357 + 1,485: = 


70, 200,C00 


— y+ Ils = §20,000 
550,000 — 520,000 


os 
= 30,000, 
—_— 
x + y + 2 = 100,000 
*, ¥ = 100,000 — 50,000 = 30,000 
= 20,000, 
(3) “(7 + Sy + 42) = 49,000 
Dividing by 1,000] (140 + 150 + 200) = 49 
= 49 
= tk 
= 14s. 
2 ‘ = 10s, Ans, 
” ay 8s. 


.. First class fare = £ 
Second ,, 
Third 


1, JEAN.—A thin rectangular board of breadth 4 is hinged 
along one side horizontally at a height 4 above the surface of 
the water in a dam, and it rests at an inclination @ to the 
vertical with its lower part floating in the water; determine the 
proportion of its weight that is borne by the hinges. 


42 











P. 


Let AB be the middle line of the board, the breadth of which 
is 6, then the weight (W) acts at G, its middle point, and let 
the angle CAD = @. 





Let C be the point where AB meets the surface of the water. 
We have to find the position of H, the centre of pressure of 
the part of the board which is beneath the surface of the water. 


To do this we divide the board into very small rectangles by 
drawing straight lines very near one another at right angles to 
AB 


Let PP! and TT! (each = a) be two such ‘lines at the dis- 
tance NM from one another. 

The pressure on these small rectangles is proportional to their 
depth below the surface. 


Through N, M, G, and B draw verticals cutting DE in K, L, 
Y, and E, and draw NR horizontally, cutting LM in R. 


Let EB = & and RM = 4, andket KN = = 
n 
The arca PT! = PP' x NM 
= ax RMsec 6 


hk 
sec 0 
n 
and the pressure on it is proportional’ to 
= gps X area, 


sax 


its depth s, or 


If = be the depth of the centre of pressure we have, by the 
formula for the centre of a system of parallel forces 


> — =(gp.s.area x 2) _ 2% (s*.area) 
2 (gp .s. area) > (s. area) 


gpr(s X area) being the pressure on the whole area. 





r2kt , 
= — a — sec 6 


2 (s*area) = mt * 5 


i 
ye sec 6.2 (7°) 


=a 
as x increases from I to 7 
og ff .6 
=a3s . +—+ 
a pm sec 0 (5 2 6 
If we let 2 increase without limit so that RM is very small 
and the number of rectangles very large 
ak’ sec @ 
3 
ak? sec 6 
2 


.. = (2*. area) 


= (2*. area) 
similarly 2 (s. area) 


*, sor VH = 3&4 or 3. EB. 

The vertical forces acting on the board are, W acting down- 
wards through G, and P acting upwards through H, and Q 
acting upwards through the hinges, - 

Since VH 3 EB 

* CV $ CE. 
Since AD 4,and CAD = @ 
.. CD = &tan @. 
ED AB sin @ = dsin 0 
.. EC ésin 0 — & tan @, 
and CV 3 (4 sin @ — # tan @) 
CY = DY-—DC 
= $ésin @ — 4 tan 8. 
Taking moments round C 
W x CY+Qx CD = 
but P 
” Wx CY+Qx CD 
Q (CD + CV) 


P x CV 
Ww-Q 
WxcCvV-Ox CV 
W (CV — CY) 
cCV-CYy 
CD + CV 
substituting the values found for CV, CY, &c. 
Q = } (6 sin @ — 4 tan 6) — (}6 sin @ — Atan 6) Ww 
Atan 0 + 3(¢sin @ — 4 tan @) 
_ ¢sind+ tan? 
~ gh tan 0 + jb sin 0° 
bsin@ + 2htan@ w 
~ gh tan 0 + 40 sin@- 
which gives us the pressure on the hinges, 


.O= 
x 


2. S. Y.—You will notice that both your queries have been 
solved for another correspondent, 
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3. J. Paton.—A body is projected with a velocity of 2g 
(32°2) ft. per sec. in a direction making an angle of half a right 
angle with the horizon ; show how to find its place after two 
seconds. 

Vertical height of body above the horizontal plane through 
the starting point 

=utsna—tgf 


=2¢X2X 4 —t}e x2? 


4¢ X 


2g X \/2— 2¢ 
28 (/2 — 1) 
[64°4 (1°414213... — 1)] ft. 
("414213 x 64°4) ft. 
26°6753172 ft. 
Horizontal distance from starting point 
—=utcosa 
I 
= 2 a 
2x2 Fy, 
29 X /2 
(64°4 X 1°414213) ft. 
= 910753172 ft. 


4. J. CARGILL.—A body is projected up an inclined plane 
with given velocity. Show that the space described in any time 
is equal to that which would be described in the same time with 
a uniform velocity equal to half the sum of the velocities at the 
beginning and end of the time. Hence find the space described 


ona plane inclined at 30° to the horizon, while the velocity 
changes from 48 to 16 feet per second, 

Let «= velocity at beginning of time, 
on end - 
s = space, 
é time, 


small and ; 
Then, 2 
gsinat 


force of gravity, 
angle of inclination of plane. 
u—gsinat 
u—v, 
sa ut—tgsinaf 
== ut— 3(u—v)t 
=$(u + ve. 
.". Space described = space described in the time with a 
uniform velocity equal to half the sum of the velocities at the 
beginning and end of the time, 
v=u—gsinat 
16 = 48 — 32 xX $x 
= 48— 167 
I=>3-—? 
.%=3-—I 
= 2 seconds, 
.". Space = [$ (48 + 16) x 2] ft. 
== 64 ft. Ans, 


5. Samno.—If A, B, C be the three angles of any triangle 
and a, 4, ¢ the opposite sides, prove— 
a*  c* (sin 2A + sin 2B + sin 2C) = 32S 
sin 2A + sin 2B = 2 sin (A + B) cos (A — B) 
and sin 2C = — sin (2A + 2B) 
= — 2sin (A+ B) (cos A + B) 
.”. Sin 2A + sin 2B + sin 2C 
= 2sin (A + B) (cos A —- B) — 2 sin (A + B) (cos A + B) 
= 2sin (A + B) [cos(A — B) — cos (A + B)] 
= 4sin (A + B) sin A sin B 
but sin (A + B) = sin C 
.. Sin 2A + sin 2B + sin 2C 
= 4sin C sin A sin B 
. Fe (sin 2A + sin 2B + sin 2C) 
= 40°? sin A sin B sin C 


2 
and sin A = he &e, 
IC 


. Fé (sin 2A + sin 2B + sin 2C) 





6. Compos.—When a force and a couple act in the same 
plane on a rigid body, find their resultant. 

Draw a square ABCD and its diagenal AC; two forces of 
10 units act from A to B and from C to D respectively, forming 
a couple, and a third force of 1§ units acts from C to A, 
Find their resultant, and show in a diagram exactly how it acts. 
(Setence Examination, May, 1887.) 

A single force and a couple in one plane are equivalent to the 
same single force acting in a direction parallel to its original 
direction, 

Let P denote the single force, and Q each force of the couple. 

If the directions of all the forces are parallel, P combined 
with the /ife force of the couple will produce a resultant P + Q 
also parallel to the former force. ‘Then P + Q combined with 
the other force of the couple will produce a resultant P parallel 
and like the original P, 

If the directions of all the forces are not parallel, let A denote 
the point at which the line of action of P crosses that of one 
force Q of the couple. Form the resultant of P and this Q, and 
denote the resultant by R. Let B denote the point at which 
the line of action of R crosses that of the other force Q of the 
couple, and suppose R to act at this point. Resolve R into its 
components P and Q. The two forces Q balance each other, 
leaving the force P acting at B parallel to its original direction, 


E 














Cc 

Produce CA toG making CG equal to 1} times CD, then 
CG and CD represent the single force and one of the forces of 
the couple. 

Complete the parallelogram CDEG ; then the diagonal CE 
represents the direction of their resultant, 

Let this resultant cut BA produced at F, 

Then the resultant of the force and the couple acts at F ina 
direction parallel to CA, and is equal to the single force, 


7. A. J. W.—A and B are two points a given distance 
apart, A below B; the lihe AB is of given length and inclined 
at a given angle to the horizon; a thread of given length has 
its ends fastened to Aand B; a given weight is hung on the 
thread by a smooth hook; find position in which it comes to 
rest and the tension of thtead, (Science and Art.) 


6 











Let AB = a. 

Angle BAF = @, 

AD + DB = /, 

D being the point where the hook rests and W the weight. 

Through A draw ACF horizontal cutting DB in C. 

From D and B draw DE and BF perpendicular to AF, 

Let the angle EAD =-¢. 

If we can express any ratio with regard to the angle ¢ and 
the length of AD in terms of a, /, and ratios with regard to 0, 
the point D is fully determined, 

If the weight W were.supported at A and C in the same 
horizontal line, ED, the vertical through D, would bisect the 
angle ADC, 

.. ACD and BCF ¢- 

Let AD x 
BC (AD + DB) — 2AD 
i = 2x, 


nu i 
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Let T = tension along DA and DC, 
Resolving these forces along DE, 

DE = T sin ¢ in each case. 
* W = 2DE = aT sing 

.T = WwW 

2 sin ry 
acos 6 
2 AF + CF 
2x cos @ + (/ — 2x) cos @ 
2 cos ? 
acos 0 
or cos @ S a 7 
a sin 0 
BF cosec @ 
l— 2x 
a sin @ cosec @ 
7 — asin @ cosec @ 


To find @; AF = 
* acosé@ = 
. 2cos 0 = 
”, acos@ = 


Again BF = 
CB = 
but CB = 
“t-8r = 
. 28 
= (7 - a sin 0 a) 
VP — a? cos* 6 
Whence, knowing the values of the angle EAD and of AD, 
we know the position of equilibrium, 
Again T = idaé 
W 
nai (: a ant *) 
o iw 
~ 2/7 (FP = a cos* 8) 


which gives the tension of thread. 





8. T. F. M.—A body starts in a horizontal direction with a 
velocity of 24 ft. per second, and receives a vertical acceleration 
of 32 (ft. sec.) units; find its velocity after 4 seconds, and also 
its distance from the starting point. (Wormell.) 

_ Velocity due to accelerating force in vertical direction in the 
time 

= 32xX4 

= 128 ft. per sec. 

.. Velocity = 128" + 24? ft. per sec, 

= 116,384 + 576 

= / 16,960 

= 169'60 ( 130°23 

169 


2602 | 6000 
5204 
26043 79600 
78129 
a 


= 130°23... ft. per sec. Ans, 
Distance due to accelerating force in vertical direction in 
the time 
(} x 32 x 4°) ft. 
256 ft. ; 
Distance due to initial velocity m horizontal direction in 
the time 
(24 X 4) ft. 
96 ft. ; 
V 256° + 96° ft. 
= 165,536 + 9,216 


74,752 
7'47'52(273°4 
7 


.”. Distance 


47 | 347 
329 

543 | 1852 
1629 


5464 | 22300 
21856 
444 

= 273°4... ft. Ans, 





9. Nemo.—What is a tangent plane to a right circular 
cylinder? Find the locus of the poles of the circular sections of 
a sphere made by t t planes to a cylinder, the sphere being 
wholly outside the cylinder. 

A tangent plane to any surface at a proposed point is the 
plane which contains all the tangent lines to the surface at 
that point. A tangent line is the limit of a secant through two 
points on the surface when the second point moves up to and 
coincides with the first. 

It may be proved that all the tangent lines except at certain 
points, zalled singular points, lie in a plane ; hence any two of 
them determine that plane. 

For a right circular cylinder at a anes int (P), draw the 
circular onsen through the point, an the Sen ent TPV to it 
at the point. Draw also the generating line PR through the 

int, The plane containing the twc straight lines TV and 
PR is the tangent plané to the cylinder at the point P. 


‘ 
To find the locus of poles of circular sections of sphere by 


tangent planes to cylinder. 
T 





Take a plane through C, the centre of the sphere, 
rpendicular to the axis of the cylinder cutting this axis in O. 
The poles all lie in this plane which take as the plane of the 
paper. 
Let tangent plane to cylinder at any point P cut the section of 
the sphere by the plane of the paper in Q,R. 
Let radius of cylinder = a _ 
radius of sphere ¢ 
distance between O and C = & 
Let the tangents at Q and R meet in CS (produced) in T, 
then T is the pole of QR. 


We want to find the locus of T as P moves, 


Let S be middle point of QR. 
CT = rand the angle TCO = 0 


Draw CV parallel to RS meeting OP in V, 
CS = PV = OV -a 
= kcos@—a 
but CT.CS = 2 
a 


ee CT = & cos @—a 


or x (£4 cos 0-— a) = & 
a polar equation, the locus of which is a conic, 


10, G.W.—A hemispherical bow] is held firmly with its 
middle radius vertical ; a uniform rod AB is fastened by a hinge 
to the lowest point A of the bowl, and is so long that its middle 
point rests upon the edge of the bow! ; show that the reaction of 
the hinge is exerted in direction A to B, and find that reaction, 
and reaction of the edge of the bowl, in terms of the weight ot 
the rod, 

If a weight were placed at B how would it affect the direction 
of the reaction of the hinge? (Science and Art Questions, ‘ Adv. 
Mechanics, 1887,”) . 
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The reaction (R) of the edge of the bowl is exerted in the 
direction CD at right angles to AB; and the weight (W) of the 
rod acts vertically downwards. ! 

The two forces R and W acting at C can be replaced by a 
single force acting through C ; but as this single force must be 

. equal and opposite to a force (Q) acting at A, the direction of 
Q or the reaction of the hinge must be along AB, In other 
words, since the three forces W, R, Q, are in equilibrium, their 
directions must pass through a point, and since those of W and 
R pass through C, therefore Q must also pass through C or 
along AB. 

To express R and Q in terms of W. Draw AD vertical, meet- 
ing CD in direction of Rin D. AD passes through centre O, 
and is equal to twice radius (7). 

By the converse of the ‘ triangle of forces’ 

R:Q:W = CD:AC:DA 
*R:W = CD: DA 
butCD = V2.randDA = 2 


°“R:W 1:V2 


Q:W = 1:¥v72 
or the reactions of the edge of the bowl and of the hinge are 
I 
— W. 
V2 


Similarly 


each = 





rN w W+P 

If a weight P were attached at B, we can find the point D 
such that P x DB = W x CD, and (W + P) acting vertically 
downwards through D would replace the two forces W and P, 

Produce RC to meet DE in E, 

Then the resultant of the two forces R and (W + P) acting 
at E can be replaced by a single force acting through E, but as 
this force must be equal and opposite to the force Q acting at A, 
the direction of Q must be AE. 

Note.—If we knew P in terms of W, we could find Q and R 
in terms of W. 


11. W. LANvD.—A light smooth stick 3 ft. long is loaded at 
one end with 8 oz. of lead, the other end rests against a smooth 
vertical wall and across a nail which is 1 ft. from the wall. 
Find the position of equilibrium, and the pressure on the nail 
and on the wall, 














Let AB represent the stick, C the nail and BD the vertical 
wall, 

Then the three forces which keep any point in the stick at 
rest are 8 oz. acting vertically downwards ; the resistance of the 
nail (R) acting at right angles to BA, and the resistance of the 
wall (Q) acting at right angles to DB. 

Through C draw DCE horizontal. 

Since these three forces, viz., 8 oz., Rand Q are in equilibrium ; 
they are proportional to the triangle EGC, the sides of which 
are parallel to their directions. 

Let the angle DCB = @, 

.”. the angle CGE is also = @, 


And let BC = x, 


I 
We know DC = 1, and DE = 3 cos @, and cos @ = = and 


*, sec @ = 2, 

Taking moments round B, 
8 oz. x DE 
or 24 cos 6 


but.cos @ 


._24= 
Again, since R : 8 


Substituting this value of R in (i.) 
24 = 8x" 
andx = ¥3 
or the length of the stick intercepted between the nail and the 
wall is ,/3. WP 
R = 8x oz. = 8.8/3 oz. which gives us the pressure on the 
nail ; anfd Q: 8 = CE: EG 
=tan@:!1 
*, Q = 8 tan 0 
= 8Ve@b—7 
= 8/2 —1 
= 8V 9/5 — I oz 


which gives us the pressure on the wall. 


Several replies to queries have been unavoidably held over until 
our next issue, 


Pupil Teachers’ Preparation Papers. 


TEST PAPERS FOR PUPIL TEACHERS WHO 
ARE TO BE EXAMINED IN APRIL, 


Directions. 
1. Write on half sheets of foolscap, and on one side only, 


2. At the top of each half sheet write your name in full, the 
full address of your school, and the year the papers of which 
you are taking. 


3. Do not write the questions, but prefix to each answer the 
number of the question to which it corresponds, 


4. Do not use any book or writing from which answers may 
be copied, 
5. Keep strictly to the time allowed. 


6. If you have not time to answer all the questions, choose 
those you can answer best; but do not omit the whole of any 
one subject. 

7. If you wish them examined, corrected, and valued, send 
them to the office of the ‘Practica, TEACHER,’ Pilgrim 
Street, oe = Hill, together with a shilling postal order, not 
later than the 1oth of March, They will be returned post free, 

D 
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END OF FIRST YEAR. 
( Three and a half hours allowed, ) 
Arithmetic. 
MALES ONLY. 
(Do three questions only, including question 4, if you can) 


1. What fraction is that from which if 3 of i= be taken, 
5 
and the remainder be divided by ae the result will be 4. 
5 

2. Divide 33 yds. 0 ft. 8 in, by 13}; and cube 1°05, 

3- Simplify without converting the decimals into vulgar 
fractions— 

‘00281 Xx °0625 
1°405 

4. What advantages and disadvantages have decimal fractions 

as compared with vulgar fractions? Express in words ‘00077001. 


FEMALES ONLY. 
(Do three questions only, including No. 4, if you can.) 

1. Make out a bill for the following articles :—12 bars of 
soap, each weighing 3} Ibs., at 5}d. per lb.; 164 Ibs. of tea at 
30s. per doz. lbs.; 12 packets of candles, each containing 6} lbs., 
at 114d, per Ib. 

2. A gold wreath, weighing 3 lb. 7 0z. 12 cwt., cost £255: 
if it is made of gold worth £3 17s. 6d. per oz., what is charged 
for manufacture ? 

3. Find by practice the value of 49,021 articles at 17s. 6d. 
pel score, 

4. Find the greatest common measure and the least common 
multiple of 1287 and 2145. Show that these four numbers can 
be arranged to form a proportion, and explain why this must be 
true generally, 

Grammar. 
MALES AND FEMALES, 
(Answer questions 1 and 2, and one other question.) 

1. Oft did the harvest to their sickle yie/d, 

Their furrow oft the s/ubborn glebe has broke : 
How jocund did they drive their team afield ! 
How bowed the woods beneath ¢heir sturdy stroke ! 

Analyse the above lines. 

2. Parse the words printed in italics, 

3. What word is used differently in the above verse from the 
way we use it now? Give the usual terminations for words of 
that class, 

4. Give three examples of nouns or adjectives formed by the 
use of the following terminations :—ar, or, ster, ship, th, like, 
ly, ful, less, 

Geography. 
MALES AND FEMALES, 
( Answer three questions only.) 

1. What is an 
examples of these. 
British Isles ? 

2. Where are Inverness, Wellington, Christchurch, Adelaide, 
Winnipeg, Perth, and Londonderry? Say for what each is 
noted, 

3. Write a letter describing a journey in Scotland from Glas- 
gow to Inverness by the Caledonian Canal. 

4. Compare Queensland and New Zealand in their suitability 
for English emigrants. 

5. Name the chief exports and imports of Canada. 

6. Describe the physical features of British Columbia, 


History. 
(Answer two questions only.) 
1, Write short notices of Canute, Athelstan, and Alfred. 


‘Estuary,’ a ‘delta,’ a ‘crater’? Give 
Which are the principal estuaries of the 





Composition. . 


(Read the following story once, and then write the substance of it 
Jrom memory.) 


One morning a countryman knocked at the door of Dr. 
Herschell and requested the favour of a few words with him, 
The doctor went to the hall, when the countryman said to him: 
‘I ask pardon, doctor, for disturbing you, but I am quite in a 
difficulty, and so I made free to call and ask your advice. You 
must know my meadows are quite ready for cutting, but before 
I begin I should like to know whether the weather will soon 
take up?’ 

‘ First look round and tell me what you see.’ ‘ See,’ said the 
countryman, ‘Why, hay that is not worth the saving: what 
dunderhead owns it that lives so near you and cuts it without 
asking your advice?’ ‘I am the dunderhead,’ said the doctor, 
‘I had it cut the very day before the rain came on." 


END OF SECOND YEAR. 
FIRST PAPER, 
( Three and a half hours allowed.) 


Euclid. 
MALES ONLY, 


[All generally understood abbreviations and symbols for words 
may be used, but not symbols of oferation, such as +, —, X.] 


(Answer two questions, including Question 3, if you can do so.) 


1. Upon the same base and upon the same side of it there 
cannot be two triangles having their sides terminated in one 
extremity of the base equal to one another, and likewise those 
terminated in the other extremity. 


2. If one side of a triangle be produced, the exterior angle is 
greater than either of the two interior and opposite angles, 


3. In a given straight line find a point such that the perpen- 
dicular drawn from it to two other straight lines shall be equal, 


Arithmetic. 
FEMALES ONLY, 
Work the examples set for First Year Males. 
Grammar. 
MALES AND FEMALES, 
(Answer Questions 1 and 2, and one other question.) 

1. Paraphrase the following passage from ‘Childe Harold's 

Pilgrimage’ :— 
‘ The armaments which thunderstrike the walls 
Of rock built cities, didding nations guake, 
And monarchs tremble in their capitals, 
The oak /eviathans, whose huge ribs make 
Their clay creator the vain title ¢ake 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war— 
These are thy toys, and as the snowy flake 
They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada’s pride or spoils of Trafalgar.’ 

2. Parse the words in italics. 

3. Pick out all the subordinate sentences, and state their 
kind. 

4. Give examples of the use of the following affixes, and 
state the meaning of each word you give as an cxample —al, 
-tory, -ple, -fy, -ish, -ine, -cule, -er. 

Geography. 
(Answer three questions only, including the last, if you can.) 


1. Give a list of she chief articles of export to and import 
from the West Indie$ and Canada. 


2. What is latitude? Explain, as toa class, the reason for a 


| degree of longitude being less in English miles as we approach 


2. Name the chief roads, walls, and cities, built by the | 


Romans, Describe any one of the walls. 


3. Who were the English? What tribes were represented in 
the English invasion? V/hence did they come ? 
4. Relate the incidents which led to the Norman Conquest. 


| 
| 


the poles, 


3. Enumerate the chief physical facts of Europe, and show 
how much the climate depends upon them. 


4. Give some account of Munich, Rome, Florence, Trieste, 
Hamburg, Coblenz, Strasbourg. 


5. Draw a map of the Baltic Sea, or of Turkey and Greece. 
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SECOND PAPER. 
( Two hours and a half allowed.) 


[Needlework for Females. 
Arithmetic. 


MALES ONLY, 


One hour.) 


(Answer three questions only, including the last, if you can.) 


1. By mixing two kinds of tea which cost 2/4 and 1/8 per lb. 
respectively, and selling the mixture at 2/3} per lb., there is a 
gain of 25 per cent.; how much of the inferior quality should go 
to one pound of the superior ? 

2. The debts of a bankrupt amount to £1,067 5s. 3d., and 
his assets consist of property worth £458 7s. 8d. and an undis- 
counted bill of £256 1os., due four months hence, simple interest 
at 4 percent. How much in the £ will he pay? 

3. At what rate per cent. simple interest will £1,560 increase 
in 3} years to £1,805 14s. ? What would be the time supposing 
the rate to be 2 per cent. ? 

4. If I lay out £4,198 in the 4$ per cents, at 874, at what 
price must I sell in order to gain £260, 4 per cent, brokerage 
being charged on each transaction ? 


History. 
MALES AND FEMALES, 
(Answer three questions only.) 


1, State under what circumstances the Charter of King John 
was confirmed, Give dates, 

2. Name the chief events connected with the conquest of 
Wales, and the attempted conquest of Scotland under the First 
and Third Edwards. 

3. What progress did popular government in England make 
from 1066 to 1603 ? 

4. Give a short account of the military exploits of Henry V. 


Teaching. 
(Answer two questions only.) 


1. Show what lines are valuable aids to uniformity of writing 
by young children. Write as a specimen the word Orthography 
to illustrate your answer. 

2. State how you teach subtraction to the First Standard. 

3. What ‘enthade of teaching reading are you acquainted 
with? Explain each as fully as you'can. 


END OF THIRD YEAR. 


FIRST PAPER. 
(Three hours and a half allowed.) 


Euclid. 
MALES ONLY. 
(Answer two questions, including Question 3, if you can.) 

1. The complements of the parallelogram which are about the 
diagonal of any parallelogram are equal to one another. 

2. To describe a square on a given finite straight line. 

3. The square on the side subtending an acute angle of a 
triangle is less than the square on the sides containing the acute 
angle. 


Algebra. 
(Answer three questions only, including Question 4, if you can.) 

1, Find the L.C.M. of (a? — 2*) (m® + mn + n*), (a? + 2) 
(m? — mn + n*); (a® — &) (mm? — n*). 

2. Show that the L.C.M. of two expressions is the preduct of 
either of them and the co-factor of the G.C.M. in the other 
expression. 

Find the G.C.M. of a? — 7aé® — 66; 150° + 280% — 5al* 
— 23, and a® + 20% + 3a? + 60*. 
x + 


>. 3 2x +8 
a? + ox + 18 _ 


3. Find the sum of Sie ae 
+5 

x? + 8x + 15 

4. Solve the equations 


and 


5 as 
(2) Veta te +44+V3x41 
(4) One fourth of a class are at writing, one third are at 
arithmetic, and 25 at reading. How many are there in the 
class ? 








Mensuration. 
(Answer one question.) 


1. Find in acres the area of a triangle whose sides are 25, 20, 
and 15 chains, 

2. The area ofa triangular piece of ground is 6acs, 2 rds, 8 pls., 
and a perpendicular from one angle on the base measures 524 
links ; find the length of the base in chains. 


Arithmetic. 
FEMALES, 
(Do three sums, including No. 4, if you can.) 


1. How often does 4% of #4, of 34 of £1 contain +5 of 44 of 
r}a of half a guinea? 

2. From 17;; subtract the difference between 9} and 4$, and 
divide the remainder by $ 

3. Find the value of 9375 £ and 72645 of £1 14s, 6d, 
* 4. A watch, which loses § minutes a day, is set right at 9 a.m, 
Find the true time when the watch indicates 2 p.m, on the 
following day. 


Grammar. 
MALES AND FEMALES, 
(Answer three questions only.) 
1. Paraphrase the following passage :— 
He whistles as he goes ; light-hearted wrefc/, 
Cold and yet cheerful ; messenger of grief 
Perhaps to thousands, and of joy to some ; 
To him indifferent whether grief or joy. 
Houses in ashes, and the fall of stocks, 
Births, deaths, and marriages, epistles wet 
With tears, that’trickle down the writer’s checks 
Fast as the periods from his fluent quill, 
Or charged with amorous sighs of absent swains, 
Or nymphs responsive, equally affect 
His horse and him, unconscious of them ali. 
2. Analyse the last seven lines and parse the words in italics, 
3. Explain clearly what you mean by the active and the 
yassive voice of verbs, Show that only one kind of verbs can 
~~ a passive voice. Parse was made; has been made. 
4. ‘The verb éo de takes the same case after it as before it.’ 
Explain this, and give examples both of the use of the nomina- 
tive and the objective case after this verb. 


Geography. 
MALES AND FEMALES. 

(Answer three questions only, including the last if you can.) 

1. Give the chief physical features of Africa, and show what 
influence they have upon the climate. 

2. Why do vessels going to Australia sail by the Cape of 
Good Hope and usually return by Cape Horn? Explain fully how 
they are assisted by winds and currents in both voyages. 

3. Give some account of attempts to discover the source of the 
Nile, and write a wy of the river, 

4. Draw a map of Afriea south of the equator, or of the east 
coast of Asia. : 


SECOND PAPER, 


( Two hours and a half allowed.) 
[One hour for Needlework for Females. | 
Arithmetic. 
MALES ONLY. 
(Answer three questions, including the last if you can.) 
1. Supposing a gallon to contain 277} cubic inches, express 
one square mile of rain, one inch deep, in gallons, 
2. Express the square root of ‘432789 to three places of 
decimals, giving the exact value of the remainder. 
3. If the discount on £283 10s. be £18 Is, 544d., interest 
being reckoned at 4} per cent. per annum, when is the sum due ? 
of 502_X ‘562 — "188 x *188 


4. Find the value te = 


of £7 tos. in 


the shortest way possible. 
History. 
( Answer three questions only.) 
1, Give dates for the chief political events, and for the wars 
of the Victorian era, 
2. Writea short account of Wolfe, Wellington and Disraeli. 
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3 Write an account of the measures adopted to bring about a 
union of the three parliaments of the United Kingdom. 


4 At what times has England been in conflict with France 
since 1701? 


Teaching. 
(Answer two questions only.) 


1, Write full notes for a lesson on 
(a) The commerce of England, 
(4) A Spring walk. 
2. Give an outline of a first lesson am‘ Moods of Verbs.’ 
3. What apparatus would you need to give a lesson on 
‘A River’? 
4. If you were giving a lesson on Subtraction in an infant 
school how would you explain the process of borrowing ? 


END OF FOURTH YEAR. 


FIRST PAPER. 
( Three hours and a half allowed.) 


Euclid. 
MALES, 
1. Write out the first proposition:.of the Second Book of 
Euclid, 
2. To divide a given !straight line igto two parts so that the 
rectangle contained by the whole and one of the parts may be 
equal to the square on the other part. 


3. The sum of the squares on the sides of a parallelogram is 
equal to the sum of the squares on the diagonals, 


Algebra. | 
(Answer three questions, including No. 4, tf you can.) 
1, Resolve into elementary factors 
(a) a® — 7a° — 8 
(6) (m —n) x* — (2m + n) x — 3m 
(c) 42° + 7282? — 99 — 5x7? + 792°. 
wi+! I 
* a + b + a+ezx 


1414-0, thna+s+e=0, 
e*a° 3 


= 
at+y 


__ = 0, and s @! + — 
rt a 


= 0, also 


3. Divide (x* — y*) (x* — 94) by (2 —, 
the value of the quotient when * = y'= I 
4. Solve the equations — 
(a) 27 $ 22 +S$035 
n3 .. 4=...4 
(6) #—3ryt+ yY=e—-Letry=3 
(c) e—y = 2, x4 + y* = 706, 
Mensuration. 


(Answer one question.) 


5) (at — y*). What is 
? 


1. If a room is 40 feet long b 20 feet broad, and contains 
12,800 cubic feet, what addition will be made to its superficial 
and cubical contents by throwing out & semi-circular bow at one 
end ? 

2. The —— of a trough is 1§ feet, and its ends are equi- 
lateral triangles; it contains 173,200’ cubic feet of water; re- 
quired the depth, 

Arithmetic. 
FEMALES. 
(Answer three questions. ) 


1. If 25°4 francs be equivalent to £1 sterling, find the value, 
in English money, of 511°175 francs. 


2. Divide £1,000 among A, B, C; and D, so that B may 
have } as muchas A, D4 as much as C,and C yy as much 
as A and B have together. 

3. A sum of £1,325 is borrowed, to be paid back in two 
years by two equal annual a. allowing 4 per cent. 
simple interest. Find the annual payment. 


4. Agrocer bought goo Ibs. of tea, and sold 100 Ibs. at 2s, 3d. 
per Ib., making a profit of 12} per cent. ; at what rate per lb. 
must he sell the remainder so as to gain 20 per cent, on the 
whole purchase ? . 





Grammar. 
MALES AND FEMALES. 
(Answer questions 1 and 2, and one other question.) 

1. Analyse the following passage :— 

Oh could 1 flow like thee, and make thy stream 

My great example as it is my theme ; 

Though deep yet clear, though gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full. 

2. Parse the words in italics in question I. 

3. Resolve into parts the words incomprehensible and un- 
sympathetic, giving in each the force of each part, and of the 
whole word, 

4. Name some of the chief writers of prose and poetry of the 
present reign and their chief works, giving a sketch of one of 
them. 

5. Write eight lines of the piece selected by you for recitation 
to the Inspector, and then give the substance of it in your own 
words. 

Geography. 
(Answer three questions, including \ and 2 if you can.) 


1. Draw a map of the United States or British North America. 

2. O34 clearly, as to a class, the causes of the varying 
length of the days and nights in this country. [Illustrate with 
a diagram, 

3. Compare and contrast the north of North America, Euro 
and Asia, with the south of Australia, Africa, and South 
America, 

4. Say what you know of Minnesota, Manitoba, Manchooria, 
Madagascar, Mauritius, Mentone, Mexico, Quito, Guiana and 
Hayti. 

5. What are the names of the planets? Give their distances 
from the sun, and compare their size with that of the earth. 

6. What commerce has Great Britain with India ? Give a full 
list of exports and imports. 


SECOND PAPER. 
(Zwo hours and a half allowed.) 
[One hour allowed for Needlework for Females. | 
Arithmetic. 
MALES ONLY. 
(Answer three questions.) 

1. A lawn tennis ground is half as long again as it is wide. 
The cost of levelling it at gd. per square yard was £176 8s, 
Find the cost of enciosing it with an iron railing at 7s. 6d. per 
yard, 

2, Find the value of 

Gt + ($)' + (4)? 
(4)? + (9)? + (4) 

3. By transferring my investment of £24,000 34 per cent. 
Stock to 3 per cent., I lessen my income by £38 8s. If I sold 
the former at 1044, at what did I buy the latter, the broker 
receiving § per cent. on the former transaction, and nothing on 
the latter. 

4. Find to four places of decimals the value of 

2V¥3—4$Vi2 + V27. 
History. 
MALES AND FEMALES, 

1. Name in chronological order, with dates, the battles which 
took place in England between the Parliament and Charles I. 

2. Write a life of Wellington or Marlborough, with full par- 
ticulars of his military career. 

3. Contrast the social condition of England under the Tudors 
and at the present time. 

4. Make a table showing the connection of Queen Victoria 
with the House of Tudor. 

5. Write an account of the Commonwealth, 


Teaching. 
(Answer two questions.) 


1. What means do you adopt to secure good discipline in 
your class? What is discipline ? 

2. What is musical drill? Describe some exercises in it. 

3- Give a list of twenty suitable object lessons for infants, 
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4. Of what use are lessons on ‘* The formation of words’ to 
the higher standards ? 

5. Write notes of a lesson on 

(a) Simple Interest. 

(6) A Railway. ‘ 

(c) For Infants. A Winter Game. 
(d) For Infants. The Goat. 

6. Give a short account of the difficulties you find in getting 
children to parse compound verbs having participles or infinitive 
moods after the auxiharies, and say how you overcome those 
difficulties. 


Our Certificate Class. 


BY DR. GEORGE BEACH, M.A, 
Head Master of Christ Church Schools, Macclesfield. 


THE SYLLABUS, 

Every candidate should first of all obtain an official 
copy of THE GOVERNMENT SYLLABUS, which can be 
procured by applying to the Education Department, 
Whitehall, London. 

On a critical examination it Will be found that it differs 
very little indeed from the one issued for 1888, especially 
as regards ACTING TEACHERS. 

In READING and REPETITION, AcTING TEACHERS 
will be required 40 read at the Certificate Examination, 
and fo rectte at the Annual Inspection of their schools. 

The REPETITION must be 300 LINES IN LENGTH. 
and must be taken from some play of SHAKESPERE’s. 

The READING will be heard from a specified book, 
which may be specially prepared, and from a strange 
work produced by the Inspector. 

For Females the given volume is Book JV. of the 
Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics OR Scot?s Wood- 
stock; for Males the first mentioned book, OR 7vench on 
the Study of Words. We recommend Macbeth— 

Act Scene Lines 

1—28) for repetition, as_ thereby 

33—04 the student will also be 
Ill. 39—126{ increasing hisknowledge 
IV. 3. I—I159 of the required Play. 

In SCHOOL MANAGEMENT, Lockes Thoughts 
concerning Education, sections 140 to 190, is substituted 
for Pestalozzi. 

In ENGLISH, the books to be specially studied are— 

1. Macbeth. 

2. Bacon's first 26 Essays. 

3. Gray's Odes and Elegy. 
Of these the LADIES TAKE THE FIRST TWO only, but the 
GENTLEMEN ALL THE THREE. 

In GEOGRAPHY the ma/e student’s attention is drawn 
to maps of the British Isles, France, Italy and Switzerland ; 
and instead of the Geography of the British Empire, he 
is to master that of Europe. 

For the females, no alteration upon last year’s details 
has been made. 

In HISTORY, for males, the special period is FROM 
1685 1oO 1788, and for females FROM 1603 TO 1688 
(Stuart Period), whilst attention is called to ‘military and 
naval enterprise’ a¢ Aome; and of course ‘The extension 
of our colonial possessions’ as connected with this period 
is perforce abandoned. 

IN ALGEBRA, the Binomial Theorem with Positive 
Fractional Indices is no longer required. In ARITH- 
METIC, MENSURATION, EUCLID, MUSIC, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY, and SEWING, ETC.,, 
no alteration whatever has been made. 


COMPULSORY SUBJECTS. 
I. Male Acting Teachers who have not previously been 


examined, or who have ‘not passed with credit’ in 
Geography, History, and Mathematics, must take these 


I. 7. 
Il. I. 
4. 


subjects together with Rea:ding and Repetition, School | 


Management and English. 





II. Female Teachers. should take Reading, Repetition, 
School Management, English, Geography, History, Arith- 
metic, Domestic Economy, and Sewing. 

OPTIONAL SUBJECTS. 
Both sexes should atom the Music, and at least TWO 


Drawing Subjects ; and (if they are well advanced) ONE 
Science Subject. 


METHOD OF STUDY. 


Every candidate who can procure fersonal tuition 
should do so, and failing this, ¢uétion dy pty seer va 
This is not absolutely necessary if he follow our directions, 
but thereby much unnecessary expenditure of time, labour, 
patience, and brain-power can be avoided. 

However, we are pleased to say that many of the most 
successful ‘COACHES’-have adopted our Routines for 
their pupils and devoted their skill to elaborating the 
details and explaining occurring difficulties. 

In fact, by request, we have adapted our Routines for 
the two sexes, so that \where possible, common subjects 
such as Geography and School Management are taken at 
the same time, and subjects for males, such as Algebra 
and Euclid are planned to fall coincidently with Sewing 
and Domestic Economy. 

As last year, we have compiled THE ROUTINE so as 

1. To leave no subject in any way neglected. 

2. To cover the whole area required. 

3. To include the last twenty years’ questions, and 
so that— 

4. Each subject is continually in hand. 

To accomplish these ends, and to comply with the. 
exigencies of publication, it is assumed that THREE 
HOURS’ WORK PER DAY will be necessary, with the ex- 
ception of SATURDAY, when FOUR HOURS will be 
required. 

A /unar and not a ¢alendar month has been taken as 
the basis, so that the odd remaining days may be spent 
in revision or in overtaking arrears of work. No par- 
ticularised routine has been mapped out for March in 
order that the student may during that month 

1, Put aside every unnecessary weight and every 
impeding engagement, 

2. Furbish-up his rusty knowledge, and— 

3. Procure the requisite manuals. 

Last year’s published analyses and remarks will often 
be appealed to, so that the economised space may be 
devoted to more minuté directions and explanations. 


‘CAUTION, 


Let none dream that there is any royal road to a certi- 
ficate, that ‘cram’ cofimencing (say) in September will 
suffice, or that desultory work or fitful studies will achieve 
success, 

SELF-DENIAL, CONSTANT INDUSTRY and LOYALTY 
TO ONE SYSTEM of study.are essential, and if our readers, 
giving us these, will follow our directions we can promise 
to all of average ability.A CERTAIN Pass. 

In corroboration of this, we may state that, either 
directly or indirectly, we, in our last year’s papers, 
‘SPOTTED’ from 80 ‘to 85 per cent. of the questions 
actually propounded. 

Don’t FAIL TO PROCURE THE RECOMMENDED TEXT 
Books. What shall it profit, to save five shillings and 
lose your certificate ? 

Besides, every teacher knows that in collective teach- 
ing, such as ours, uniformity of text-books is absolutely 
essential. 

We would particularly ask that THE PRACTICAL 
TEACHER for 1888 be bought, as it contains a complete 
guide to the Certificate Examination, Model Answers to 
Certificate Questions, Model Notes of Lessons, besides 
suitable information on Geography and other points. 
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LIST OF BOOKS REQUIRED. 
MALES AND FEMALES. 


Miscellaneous.—Heller’s Code, Stormonth’s or Cham- 
ber’s Dictionary, Practical Teacher for 1888 (very 
important), Curwen’s Standard Course (Tonic Sol-Fa), 
OR Cassell’s Family Herald Handy Book on Music. 
Cowham’s Mulhauser System of Writing. 

School Management.—Gladman’s School Method, Dr. 
Coupland’s Mental and Moral Science (this book is nicely 
interleaved), Jevon’s Logic Primer, Carpenter's School 
Hygiene, Stamford’s Composite Register. -This last can 
be obtained gratis. 

A rithmetic.—Pendlebury’s or Hamblin Smith’s. 

Geography.—Richardson’s. 

History. —Ross’ Larger History, Curtis’ Date Book, 
McLeod's Constitutional History. 

English.—Macbeth (Clarendon Press), Bacon’s Essays 
(Clarendon Press), Hughes’ Mother Tongue (Revised 
Edition), Morris’ Paraphrasing. 

N.B.—Lewis’ Bacon is worth procuring, and Kinton’s 
Macbeth will be published in the Practical Teacher 
throughout 1889. 


MALES ONLY. 

Geography.—Practical Teacher for 1888 (see under 
head Miscellaneous), Findlater’s Physiography, Parts I. 
and II., Philip’s Student’s Atlas. 

English.—Gray’s Odes and Elegy. 

Reading—Trench on the Study of Words. 

History.—Davies’ Historical Manual of English History 
and Literature for 1689—1760. 

Algebra.—Todhunter’s Larger, OR Hall and Knight’s 
Higher, Capel’s. Knight’s Algebraic Factors is very 
useful but not essential. 

Mensuration.—Munn’s. 

Euclid.—Todhunter’s OR Pott’s, Egan’s Deductions, 
Parts I. and II. 


FEMALES ONLY. 

Geography.—Faunthorpe’s British Colonies, Philip’s 
Jubilee Atlas. 

Reading.—Scott’s Woodstock. 

History.—Davies’ Historical Manual of English History 
for 1603-1690. (Macaulay’s and Clarendon’s Histories 
might also be consulted.) 

Arithmetic.—E\som’s Stocks. 

Domestic E-conomy.—¥aunthorpe’s Household Science, 
Carpenter's School Hygiene (see School Management). 

Sewing, etc.—Miss Jones’ Needlework Book, Needle- 
work Diagrams for Certificate Examination, published 
by Howarth Barnes. 


RULES FOR THE STUDENT. 
Study systematically ; 
. Continually revise ; 
. Study with pen in hand ; but 
. Don’t make unnecessary abstracts; rather utilise 
the book margins and interleaves ; 
5. Read aloud, and from all sorts of authors; use 
your dictionary ; 
6. Analyse any methods you find used in your own 
or other schools ; 
7. Practise mental arithmetic ; 
8. Draw numerous rough sketch maps ; 
g. Underline important facts, not brought out in your 
text books by larger type ; 
10, Keep to your text books ; rather master one manual 
well than have only a hazy idea of several ; 
11. Learn all formula well off by heart, as well as their 
proofs ; 
12. Illustrate your Shakespere from your Bible ; 


>ww=— 


13. Arrange your study so that similar subjects may | 


not be adjacent. (See our Routines.) 
14. Vary your postures and situation. 
15. Get a tutor, if possible, and, failing this, a com- 
panion-student. 





16. Don’t be in a hurry to answer former Certificate 
Questions. 

17. Take more than ordinary care with your incidental 
writing and composition. 

18. TAKE CARE OF YOUR HEALTH. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We shall be pleased to reply briefly and through this 
column to any seeking information or advice. 

Answers demanding urgency will be promptly for- 
warded per post on receipt of stamped and addressed 
envelope. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


ANY SUGGESTIONS, TENDING TO THE GREATER 
UTILITY OR INTEREST OF THESE ARTICLES, FROM 
‘COACHES’ OR PUPILS WILL BE THANKFULLY RE- 
CEIVED AND CAREFULLY WEIGHED. 

We have not in our Book List mentioned Locke's 
‘ Thoughts on Education, as they will be thoroughly dealt 
with in another portion of the PRACTICAL TEACHER. 
For those taking French, Racine’s_ ‘ Iphigenie’ will be 
translated. 


(To be continued.) 


ome 
Certificate Examination, 1888. 


Female Candidates. 
FIRST YEAR. 


Mental Arithmetic. 
(TWENTY minutes allowed for this paper.) 


You are to enter the answer in the space (——) left for it 
after each question. Nothing js to be written ‘on this paper 
except the particulars required, and the answers (which must be 
written in ink only) to the questions. Vo erasures or altera- 
tions are permitted, ‘They will be marked as errors. 


1. How many garments, requiring } yard by 1} yards each, 
can be cut out of 30 yards of cloth, 54 inches in width ? ( ). 
No. = (30 x §4) + (} X 14) e 
(30 x 3) +(G x 9) 
45 + § = 5 x 8 = 40. Ans, 





2. Find the interest on £300 invested in Three per Cent. 

Consols at 90 ( 
Interest _ £0 tw £10. Pos 

3. Divide £33 12s. between A and B in the on 25 

(B’s 








). 
). 





1! 
f 12s. 
5° £33 12s 


= th of £33 12s. 
= £2 2s. X Il = £23 2s. Ans. 


B's share = £2 2s. X § = £10 10s. Ans, 


A’s share = a 


4. Goods bought for 13s. are sold for 16s. 3d., find the gain 
per cent. (-——). 
16s, 3d, — 138. 


Gain per cent. = 
138. 


x 100 


= 3t x 100 
13 
= jof loo = 25. Ans 


5. By selling at £§ a tradesman gains 20 per cent. ; find the 
cost price (——). 
Cost price = £§ x }99 
. a had 


= £4 3s. 4d. Ans, 


~ 
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6. Find the number of square miles in 1,920 acres ( 
No. = 1,920 + 640 = 3. Ans. 


7. Find the cost of 35 . at 39s. each (——). 
Cost = 39s. X 


= £39 + 


39 9 10s. + £9 15. 
= £ 5s. A 


8. Add together § of halt a sovereign, 74 of half a crown, 
and § of a florin (——). 
Sum = 103. X § + 30d. xX 4 + 24d. x 3 
25s. + 4 + 21d. + 15d. 
6s. 3d. + 38. = 9s. 3d. Ans. 
The area of a room, whose length is twice its breadth, 
is 288 feet, find its breadth. ( ). 
Breadth = 4/288 + 2 
= /144 = 12 feet. 
10. How many children at 8 y onsen 4 feet will a class room, 
24 feet by 19 feet, accommodate ? ( 
No. = 24 X 19 + :" 
=3x 19= 52: 
. Express ap on rere in terms of English money : 
fir 25, £1062, ei76 ( 
41725 = £17 5s. 
£vo62 = £1 1'24s. = £1 Is. 3d. nearly. Ans, 
£176 = 3°528. = 38. 624d. = 3s.6}d.nearly, Ans. 


) (—»). 


Ans, 


Ans. 


one 


12, Find the fourth term of 27 : 72 :: 15 :. ( 
8 5 
-m -. or 
1 = 40. 
3 


Fk ng term. 


Fourth tern Ans. 


Or 3:8 15: 
= x 5 = 
. Multiply and divide ror by a eimad (——). 
ror X 100 = IOol, Ans, 
rol — 100 = ‘ool, Ans. 


. Find the cost of 60 desks at 21s. 8d. each (——). 
Cost = £60 + (1s 8d. x 60), 
= £60 + 3 of £60 
= £65. Ans. 
15. Find the square root of 289 (——). 
Square root of 289 = 17. Ans. 


ALTERNATIVE PAPER. 
1. Reduce to their lowest terms— 
tee vr tres (—)- 
ter = 43 ty = $3 tis = 3. Ans. 
2. 4d. put by every day of this year (1888) amounts to (——). 
Amount = £4 + $ of é4 + 4d. x 6 
= £6 2s. Ans 
3. £73 a year of 365 days, how much a day ? (—— 
Amount = £73 + 365 
= £$ = 48, Ans, 
4. How many men, 


marching 6 feet apart, cover half a 
mile (——.). 


No. = (880 + 2) +1 


44l. Ans. 


5. Find the cost of §1 watches at 10s. 6d. each (——). 
Cost = $ of £51 + } of Sits. 
= £25 10s. + £1 $s. 6d. 
= £26 15s. 6d. Ans, 


6. If a rectangular field be 2,500 yards across one way and 
1,500 the other, find its area (——-). 


Area = (2,500 X 1,500) sq. yds. 
= 3,750,000 sq. yds. Ans. 
7. What will 49 books cost at 2 for 7d. ? (——). 
Cost = 3d. xX 49 + $d. x 49. 
12s. 3d. + 2s. o}d 
148. 3}d. Ans, 





8. Find the fourth term of 63 : 14 2: 45: ( 
: 5 

YH xX 4 

Q3 

1) 
Ans. 


Fourth term = 


= 10, 


2 :: 45: Fourth term. 
=2xX § = 10. 


or 9: 


9. How many coins worth 2}d, each can be had in exchange 
for £18? (——). 
No. = 18 x 960 + 9 


= 960 X 2 = 1,920, Ans, 


10. How many children at 8 square fect, will a class-room, 
20 feet by 18 feet, accommodate ? (——). 
No. = 20 x 18 + 8 
5X 9 = 45 
11. Add together $ of a guinea, 3 of 10s., yy of £1, and *6 
of a florin ( ). 
Sum = 21s. X $ + 10s. X $ + 20s. X yy + 25. X § 
= 12s. + 3s. 4d, + 6s. + Is. 4d. 
= £1 2s. 8d. Ans. 
The area of a square room is 324 square feet ; 
length of each side (——). 
Length = 4/324 = V4 x 81 
=2x 9 = 18 feet. 


Ans. 


find the 


Ans. 


13. Express as decimals of £1 the following sums of money, 
7s. 6d., £13 12s. 6d., 198. (—-—). 
78. 6d. = 7°58. = £°375. Ans, 
£13 1s, 6d. = £13 12°58, 


= £13°625. Ans. 


198. = £95. Ans. 


14. Multiply and divide by a thousand, 1roo1 (——). 
I'Q01 X 1,000 = 1,001. Ans, 
1°OOI + 1,000 = *oorco!. Ans, 
a 


15. Find the population of an area of 95,000 square miles, 
with 250 persons in every square mile (———). 
Population = 95,000 x 250 
95,000,000 + 4 
23,750,000, Ans, 


(Zo be continued.) 
—_—y— 


Publications Peceibed. 


Bacon, G. W., & Co.—General Atlas of Modern Geography. 

BLACKIE AND SoN,—Zehden’s Commercial Geography (/ind- 
lay Muirhead). 

Curwen & Sons.—Deutscher Licdergarten; The Fireman’s 
Little Maid (/oxzwell and Graham) ; School Glees (Cowley) ; 
Choruses for Equal Voices ; Musicians of all Times (David 
Raptie). 

DEAN & Son. —Natural History Wall Sheets : 
Horse. 


FrsHER UNWIN, 

Git, G., & Sons. —Musical Anecdotes ; 
Exercises (RX. H. M'‘Cartney). 

Ginn & Co,—Latin Grammar (Allen and Greenough); 
Work in Wood (IV. #. AZ. Goss), 


Hrywoop, Joun. -- Short Easy Melodies (7. Clarkson); 
Daily Conduct Register of Marks ; Handbook of Code 
Examinations, Standard III. Paragon Arithmetical Tests, 
Standard II, ; Grimm’s Fairy Tales; School Manual for 
Children ; Second Grade Perspective, Nos. 9 and 10 (G. O. 

* Blacker); Paragon Reader, No, 2. 

Hopces, Fiecis & Co,—Investment 
Hime, LL.D.) 

Hovutston & Sons.—‘ Beautiful Valley’ Sermons to Children, 
Nos, 11 and 12. 


The Eagle, The 


T.—The Century Magazine. March. 
Bar, Bell, and Wand 


Bench 


Hints (Maurice C. 
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Kerre, J.—Hints on English Composition (%. A’e/e). 
Lonomans & Co,—Light through the Crannies ;. The Student’s 
Atlas (Proctor ). 


MacMILLAN & Co,—Short History of the English People, 
Parts I. and II. (¥. &. Green); Progressive French Reader. 
First Year (Zugine-Fasnacht); Virgil's Aineid II. (7: £. 
Page, M.A.) 

MIscELLANEOUS. —Popular Ports of the Period (Zyies). 

Mursy, T.—The Commercial Correspondent (Aayley) ; Ques- 
tions and Exercises in Elementary Ehysiography (/wrueaux). 

Nationa Society, Tut.—Scholarship Questions, 1887—1888. 

Newson, T., & Sons.—The Queen Primer Reading Sheets, 
Primer Part I. 

Nutt, Davip.—First Elements of French Grammar (Zmiile 
Clare). 

Ottver & Boyp.—The Principles of French Grammar (idles 
Caron) ; Outlines of Physiography (/V. Lawson) ; Elemen- 
tary Geography (¥. Clyde); Geography of the British 
Empire ( W. Lawson). 

Rivinctons.—Cesar de Bello Gallico, Books II. and III. 
(7. H. Merryweather, M.A. and C. C. Tancock, M.A.). 

Smiru, Erper & Co,—The Cornhill Magazine. February. 

Sonnenscnein & Co.—Latin Grammar, Part II., Syntax 
(Parallel Grammar Series). 

Tue CamMpripGe University Press.—A System of Phonetic 
Spelling, adapted to English (//ugh 1. Callendar, B.A.) ; 
A Manual of Cursive Shorthand (//ugh Z. Callendar, B.A.) 

Tuorn, A., & Co.—The Standard Reciter, Parts I. to X. 


—--o0 —— 


Publications Rebietved. 





The Schoolmaster’s Calendar. London: George 
Bell and Son, York-street. 


We accord a hearty welcome to this, the third issue of 
Messrs. Bell's excellent handbook. From beginning to 
end it is full of valuable information. To teachers engaged 
in preparing pupils for the various recognised examina- 
tions it is simply indispensable. Every schoolmaster 
should have it. 


Second Grade Perspective. By George Oscar 
Blacker. London: John Heywood. 


We have received Nos. 9 and 10 of this combined 
exercise and text book of second grade perspective. The 
first consists exclusively of twelve advanced exercises, and 
the latter of eight similar exercises and four pages of 
theory and worked examples. The examples are judici- 
ously selected and suitable tests to follow the instruction 
given in the previous books of the series. 


Précis of Comparative French Grammar and 
Idioms ; and Guide to Examinations. By 
A. Barrtre. Second Edition. London: Whit- 
taker and Co, and George Bell and Sons, 


We believe there are still a good many persons, both 
among teachers and students, who pursue the study of a 
foreign tongue so nearly allied to our own as French 
on the good old principle that each language was given to 
each nation after the destruction of the tower of Babel 
ready made and self-contained. We do not mean to say 
that anyone could be found nowadays to state this view 
explicitly, but it is as much as implied in the manner in 
which the study of language is approached by those who 
follow the old school of grammarians. To them philology, 
phonology, and everything that shows the language as a 
living organism with a history, and obeying laws as un- 
faltering as those of gravitation and attraction, are but so 
many hindrances to the proper acquisition of a language, 
and they look upon those who take the opposite view as 
mere novelty-mongers and theorists. We know there is 
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something to be said in favour of the old-fashioned 
school, but its supporters have but seldom been able to 
a the weapon that lay ready for their own defence. 
f they argue that the science of language in its present 
state of development lies beyond the horizon of ordinary 
school-teaching, and that to the attempts at philology, 
phonology, &c., in the present school books no other name 
can be given than amateur-science, no one can gainsay 
them. But in proving this they have proved too much, 
for the same may be said, to a greater or lesser extent, of 
nearly every other science taught in our ordinary schools. 
The highest generalisations of mathematics, physics, 
astronomy, and nearly all the ologies, cannot there be 
placed before minds unaccustomed to look very deep. 
They must approach them in a roundabout manner, and 
often by’being led for a while on a false track. But it 
would be absurd to contend that because a few things 
have to be put at the outset in a popular—v.c., not strictly 
scientific way—it is wrong to utilise the immense help that 
can be got, and the great interest that can be aroused by 
studying a foreign language by the light of science. 

M. Barrére’s grammar is a good specimen of the old- 
fashioned kind, although, as we ail hom, even he has 
found it hard to kick against the modern pricks. In some 
300 pages he gives an accurate account of the accidence 
and syntax of modern French. After every chapter or 
part of a chapter there are two long exercises, one from 
French and one into French, on the rules treated of. But 
these exercises do not form a progressive series. At the 
begihning of the book they consist of disconnected sen- 
tences, and at the end we find still disconnected sentences, 
only here and there a trifle longer. Most of the rules 
which are of special importance to English learners of 
the French language have been adequately treated, and 
hereby the author shows that he is a good teacher on his 
own method. We noticed only a few /acunes in this 
respect, as, for instance, in the rule on the so-called con- 
junctive personal pronouns, of which we simply read that 
they precede the verb. But it is one of the great puzzles 
to the English schoolboy to know whether pronouns 
representing the direct or the indirect object go first, 
and in which cases, and on this he will find no guidance 
in our grammar. The chapters on the idioms, on miscel- 
laneous remarks, and on homonyms, are among the best 
in the book. 

An introductory chapter of one page and a half is 
devoted to the history of the language, and here the 
author exposes one of the joints in his orthodox, armour. 
To the pupil who is to learn French from the following 
300 pages, in which philology is suggested neither by 
thought nor by blush, these few lines cannot be of the 
slightest use or interest. He would be just as sound a 
French scholar if he believed that the French language 
had dropped from the skies. The same condescension to 
modern requirements is shown in the second chapter, in 
which the different sounds of the French language are 
compared with those in English, but in a manner which 
conclusively proves that the science of Phonetics is a 
sealed book to the author. The merest tyro in Phonology 
could have given a better and more definite account of the 
é, é and é than the following: ‘é fermé, with mouth 
almost closed, somewhat like the e¢ in ferrid/e; & ouvert, 
with mouth opened, resembles a in fare; & é ouvert, still 
more so, like ea in dear’ But, as we observed before, 
these two chapters can scarcely have been meant seriously ; 
they look like a polite compliment on the part of the 
author to the modern interpreters of language, with whom 
he is entirely out of sympathy, and may easily be passed 
over by the student for the sake of the rest of the book, 
which is excellent from the point of view of the school to 
which the author belongs. 


Outlines of English Literature. By J.C. Wright. 
London and Manchester: John Heywood. 


The author of this book aims at affording the kind of 
help suitable for Pupil Teachers and other young students 
of English literature. In great measure he succeeds ; 
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for the facts are stated concisely, and generally in an 
interesting manner. One objection which may be taken 
to books of this kind is, that the information is some- 
what ‘scrappy,’ and that they tend so largely to the 
spread of ‘cut-and-dried,’ or second-hand opinions on 
works that should, if possible, be read, if not wholly, at 
least in part. 

The most satisfactory portions of the outline are those 
which deal with some of the writers of highest rank. 
We would particularly instance the sketches of 
Goldsmith, of Johnson, of Cowper, and above all of 
Wordsworth. In these and some others fuller details 
are given, and the writing becomes more vivid and 
interesting. 


In what purports to be a table of Shakespeare’s plays 
we notice there are several omissions. The three parts 
of Henry VI., Cymbeline, Timon of Athens, Troilus and 
Cressida, and some others are not mentioned in the 
table, nor in another list in which the various plays are 
separately characterised. 

As examples of second-hand opinions may be quoted 
the statement, ‘ Dryden’s translation of Virgil’s Aeneid is 
worthy of him, but according to most critics it lacks 
elegance and tenderness,’ Of Pope’s translations of 
Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey, our author says, ‘ His art is 
revealed in this class of poetry, but is generally said to 
lack naturalness.’ The general criticism on Pope’s trans- 
lations is that they are more like paraphrases, and it has 
even been said that they were not made from the 
original but from other translations. 


We feel bound to call attention to the looseness of 
style by which some pages are disfigured. On the first 
age the phrase ‘ different to’ occurs twice. On page 80 
it is stated that Johnson’s Dictionary ‘ was invaluable to 
literature, and has formed the base on which-all future 
dictionaries have been written.’ On page 83, ‘The 
American War came, and the States declared themselves 
independent on the 2nd of July, 1776, though it was not 
formerly recognised till several years later.’ 


Here are two faulty sentences.on page 106,—the first 
on Lord Byron, the second on Pollok’s Course of Time : 
‘He was ill at ease to throw off all restraint, like his 
friend Shelley had done, and so he lived a life of tumult.’ 
‘If read before Milton’s immortal work, we are ennobled 
by his setting forth clearly “the whole duty of man,” 
though there 1s a shadow of gloom about it.’ 

Such errors as these may be due to careless writing, 
or hasty revision; but they should not be found in 
a work on English literature, written by a gentleman 
whom the title-page describes as ‘Author of “ English 
Grammar and Analysis,” ’ 


School Manners for Children. 


By Joseph 
Clarkson. 


Manchester: John Heywood. 


We don’t pretend to understand the motive in publishing 
this card. Whether for school or home usé we cannot tell, 
although it would seem to be the former. The card is 
fifteen inches by ten and contains twenty-four rhyming 
lines which are supposed to teach the ‘manners’ which 
children should practice in school, though more than half 
the lines refer to conduct out of school. We are very 
anxious children should be taught good manners, but we 
do not admire this method of teaching them. 


Notes on Shakespeare's Play of King 
Henry V. By T. Duff Barnett, B.A. London: 
George Bell & Sons. 


These notes are published without the text of the play, 
but they will suitably accompany any ordinary edition. 
The introduction contains a careful estimate of the play 
and the chief characters. It is followed by sections on 
the source of the play, its date, and a well-written’ sum- 
mary of the successive scenes. The notes, etymological 
and explanatory, are of the most serviceable kind, and 
give in brief space and without over-elaboration the 
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essential help on difficult points. A well-arranged ap- 
pendix deals with the — of Prosody, Various Read- 
ings, Puns, Alliteration, Interchange of Parts of Speech 
and other special points of Grammar, Scriptural Allusions, 
Anachronisms, Familiar Quotations, Proverbs, and Genea- 
logical Table. The little work concludes with specimen 
examination papers, miscellaneous questions, and an 
index. 


The CEconomicus of Xenophon. Translated 
by B, J. Hayes, B.A. University Correspondence 
College Office, Cambridge. 


This translation deserves the praise of painstaking 
accuracy, and will probably attain very successfully the 
object it aims at--of giving halo to men preparing for the 
London University B.A. Examination this year. Beyond 
this it was hardly intended to go: the necessity for a 
nearly word for word translation puts literary merit out of 
the translator’s reach almost entirely. The logical frame- 
work of the treatise is reproduced: it is not ‘clothed 
upon’ with the easy grace of diction, which is the chief, 
if not the only, merit of the original. 


Milton’s Sonnets, Edited with Notes and 
Examination Questions. By W. F. Masom 
B.A. (University Correspondence College Office, 
Cambridge.) 


In his introduction to this useful little book, the editor 
has given an extremely concise explanation of the rules of 
construction of the sonnet, and enumerated the principal 
English sonnet-writers, and the various arrangements of 
the rhymes which they severally employed. The text 
follows, its known or probable date being prefixed to each 
sonnet, and lastly €omé the notes, which are interleaved, 
a happy device for the convenience of the student ; for it 
cannot be said that the printed notes altogether exhaust 
the subject. Brevity is no doubt a great merit in a com- 
mentary, and with the exception of the relation between 
Milton’s poetry and contemporary events, there is not much 
in his sonnets that needs illustration, On the whole the 
information conveyed in the notes rather leaves the 
impression of scrappiness : there is either too little or too 
much ; as in the reference to the painted eye in the 
library at Langley, near Horton, as illustrating Milton’s 
expression in the first sonnet ‘my great Taskmaster’s eye,’ 
where we are left without any clue to the connection 
between Milton and the;library in question. ‘The note on 
sonnet viii., line 4, is a little misleading; the Latin 
ph rase committere pugiles is probably rightly compared to 
Milton’s ‘committing short and long’; if so, he meant 
by ‘committing’ not ‘joining together’ but ‘setting to 
fight,’ bringing a short gyllable and a long note into con- 
flict, like a pair of boxers in a ring, and leaving them 
to fight it out. The etymological notes are few and not 
always satisfying. Skéat rejects the supposed Anglo- 
Saxon verb impian (not zmpan) in his discussion of the 
word imp = graft (Sonnet x.) and derives sm, through a 
low Latin form, from the Greek €ugurog. Some further 
illustration of Milton’s classicism might have been given ; 
such expressions as ‘ gowns, not arms, repell’d the fierce 
Epirot’; ‘wars two main nerves, ‘Attic taste,’ are 
instances in point. 


Epochs of Modern Histo 
Restoration and Louis 


: the English 
V. By Osmund 
Airy, M.A. With Three Maps. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 


A new volume has just been added to this useful series 


of historical text-books. It deals with the History of 
Europe from the Peace of Westphalia to the Peace of 
Nimwegen. This period is marked on the Continent by 
very few events which arouse the admiration or enthu- 
siasm of the student; and, after the Restoration of 
Charles II., the history of our own country partakes of 
the character attaching to that of France and her neigh- 
bours. Under Mazarin and his pupils French power was 
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} 
undoubtedly consolidated ; but the men who were the | of Schools. ‘He with the youthful king and the queen 
principal actors in this work were not marked by the | mother were voluntary exiles from the seat of government.’ 






. | nobility of character which belongs to the truest heroes, | These ap may arise from hasty revision ; but it would 
1! and their triumphs were triumphs of diplomacy rather | be well for them to be removed, for then Mr. Airy’ s volume 
“th than of courage or high principle—triumphs about the | would be thoroughly worthy of the admirable series to 
ih memory of which clings too often a trail of disgrace rather | which it belongs. 
ray than a halo of glory. The Sovereign Reader Home Lesson Book. 


i} The interest associated with such a period is mostly to | London: Blackie and Son. 


be sought in the detailed narratives of personal memoirs ; The Home Lesson Book to the Sovereign Reader 
and it is saying much for Mr. Airy that he has been able, | contains a short summary of the contents of the various 
in a school-book the limits of which debar him from chapters followed by questions on each. The more 
any extensive use of these details, to make the matter | dificult words are collected together at the end of the 
thoroughly interesting. Much of his work is written in a | book, and many of them as well as the more difficult 


terse and vivid style, which tends greatiy to attract atten- | phrases are fully explained. _ It will be a useful companion 
tion and assist the memory. Some passages, however, 


: - | to the reader when adopted for school purposes. 
perhaps almost from the necessity of the case, include wes 


: sentences rather involved and sometimes awkwardly con- Owing to pressure on qur space we have bees compelled to hold 
i structed. For example, on page 23 this occurs: ‘Great | over the ‘Science Notes.’ In our next issue we hope to give, among 
i, . . . ; hi instal f ‘Practical Kindergarten 
a as was the service which the successes of Enghien (now | eS i, - — Bann illustrated), by 
to be known as Condé, his father having died) had | Mrs. Mortimer, Lecturer on the Kindergarten at the Home and 

rendered the Government, his position was the cause of | ©lonlal Training College, London. 
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much anxiety to Mazarin.’ On pages 50, 51 a longer ; ; een : 
: sentence about the Duchess of Chevreuse is similarly dis- At the last Matriculation Examination thirty-three students 
i figured ; and we had noted some others of University Correspondence College were. successful, the 


majority of whom were in the First Class and Honours. During 

On page 4 the author appears to say the reverse of | the past twelve months no less than one hundred and forty-five 
what he means. ‘ Mazarin took care to do in Germany | successes have been gained at London University by this college 
the reverse of what he was bent upon doing in France. | alone. ‘The country student, who is situated far away from the 
There we shall see him ready to sacrifice all to render the flourishing educational institutions which our large provincial 
central power supreme over every form of independent | towns can boast, ma 7 now regard the penny stamp as his pass- 
and local action; at home his aim was to weaken the | port to the sphere of learning, and feel that he is on the proper 
central power to the utmost.’ Surely we should read road instead of aimlessly wandering in wrong directions, a 
‘here’ for ‘there,’ and ‘in Germany’ for ‘at home. ‘The often finally sinking in the ‘slough of despond.’ The mat 
very next sentence. in fact the Whale coutse of the narra- tutors of this Institution has lately been considerably increas 
_ yt Rea ; and they boast no less than eleven graduates of London who 
tive, shows this to be the meaning. stood at the head of the lists, in addition to men from the older 
On pages 8, 9 occurs a violation of concord which is Universities. Classes work for every examination that is held at 
H surprising in the work of one of Her Majesty’s cm London University. 



































A. G. DAWSON’ Ss SCHOOL SERIES. 


* This Series of Copy Books will tak take a pen among THE BEST IN THE MARKET. ‘"—Teachers’ Aid. 


THE TOWNLEY COPY BOOKS. 



















ST. NO. | ST. NO. 
1, MEDIUM LARGE; Short Letters and Easy | % — HAND 1 Bae and Single Lines) ; 
ords. 
I. 4 2, MEDIUM LARGE; Long Letters and Easy | IV.4 3. SMALE “HAND (Single and Double Lines) ; 
ia Words. History, Grammar, and Sums. 
hy { 3 LARGE AND HALF TEXT; Geography and oS Sa eee oan; Guegete 
. II. ums. ° ; , . , 

E F 10. SMALL HAND (Singl: Lines); History, 
| A 4. MEDIUM LARGE; Capitals and Sums. ‘envi’ oot ee ) ry 
| “if 5 LARGE AND pu ad SMALL (Bold); vi. (1 SMALL HAND D Binge Lines) ; Invoices and 
Lae ll Geo mm and Gram a Business For 

Rela 6. DOUB MALL (Bold) ; Geography and vil. | SMALL HAND | (Single Lines); Essays and 
4, a ; Correspondence. 

bt Each Book, from No. 6 to No. 12, contains two or three pages of Medium Large Hand. 

4) Price TWOPENCE each. 


‘An EXCELLENT Series of Copy Books. GOOD COPIES on FINE “PAPER, CAPITAL STYLE, and CAREFULLY GRADUATED, 
ought to commend them to the favour of the Public. '—SCHOOLMISTRESS. 


| 
4 THE ivy cory BOOXS. 





NOW READY. In Ten Numbers of Sixteen Copies each. 


These Copy Books aim at supplying a useful style of writing—bold and round, yet free and graceful. 
PRKE ONZE] FPUNNDY EACH. 


THE TOWNLEY STANDARD PRACTICAL ARITHMETICS. 


wow READY. 
Standard II., 24 pp, . : td. | Standard III., 36 PP.» m 
er Standards to follow. “Answers on Vellum paper, Penny each Part. 










2d. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF EDUCATIONAL WORKS ON APPLICATION. 
A. G. DAWSON, 14, IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, EC. 
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COUGHS! THROAT! VOICE! 


NO OPIATE 


“MITRE” LOoZENGE 


For TEACHERS who EXERT the VOICE. 


The Mitre LozencE possesses singular power in clearing the Voice, giving it tone 
and strength, soothing the bronchial organs, getting rid of Huskiness, Soreness, Dryness, 


and all kindred troubles. 


It also allays irritable or Hacking Cough, whether troublesome in the daytime, 
or, as is frequently the case, causing a broken night's rest. 


As the Mitre LozENGE CONTAINS NO OPIATE OR ANY OTHER DELETERIOUS INGREDIENT, it is entirely free 
from objectionable action upon the bowels, and all the other drawbacks to the use of Ordinary Lozenges ; while, 


instead of being nauseous, it is pleasant to the taste. 


It is very SUSTAINING TO THE SYSTEM, preventing feelings of fatigue and faintness at times when food cannot 


be conveniently taken ; and it GREATLY AIDS DIGESTION, 


Sr. Mary’s KIRKDALE, LIVERPOOL, 24th March, 1887. 


‘I have used Lozenges for many years with much advanta 
marked benefit as I did last Sunday from your Mitre Lozenges. 


, but I never experienced so much and 
had a cold and my throat was doubtful, 


and I feared for my voice, but after taking two I could speak with ease, and my voice was clear and strong. 


‘I recommend a trial.’— 


(Hon. Canon of Liverpool) T. MAJOR LESTER. 


ALE CHEMISTS, 1: 1. & 2. 94 
Manufactured for the Proprietors, J. & G. HAWKE, by 


(Free for Thirteen Stamps.) 


ALLEN & HANBURYS i37, LOMBARD ST., LONDON 





CITY OF LONDON | 


DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. | 
WHITE STREET, MOORFIELDS, E.C. 


(Two minutes’ walk from Moorgate Street Station, 5 from Broad Street, 
Liverpool Street, and the Bank.) 


CERTIFICATE, 1889, 
SCHOLARSHIP, 1889, 


Science exo a 


“D” Certificate October, ’89 Exam. 
Matriculation, London University... ots 
Intermediate B.A., London University... 
Final B.A., London University .._... . 
Oxford and Cambridge Univers. Local... o | 
nguages “ae mee eens, Vie ° 
Tonic Sol-fa, Elementary or - 
Do. School Teachers’ Music Certificate ... 
Royal Academy of Music ond al ose 
Royal College of Music ... os wii sen 9 " 
Needlework, London Institute, NTRAL 9 12th. 
PUPIL TEACHERS’ CENTRAL CLASSES, 
‘i January 5th. 
The above are the dates fixed for commencing the Classes named, 
For Prospectus, &c., address PROFESSOR CUSACK, as above. 
Personal applications may be made any day between ro a.m. and 4 p.m. 
Tuition by Correspondence for Students in the Country. 


‘The best system of shorthand.’—Daily News. 


PITMAN’S SHORTHAND. 


th. | 





a 
:| CURSI 
= | By Hucn L. Cauienpar, B.A., 


Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


January 12th. 
| 


> | II. 





Recommended by the ‘ Society of Arts.’ 


PITMAN’S SHORTHAND. 


Taught in 1,000 Schools, Colleges, Institutes, &c., 


PITMAN'S SHORTHAND. 


Including Rugby, King’s College, Haileybury, &c. 


PITMAN’S SHORTHAND. 


‘ The Phonographic Teacher,’ 6d. 1,270,000 sold. 
Specimen free to Head Masters. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Now ready, Pages i—iv + 1—124, Ex. Feap. 8vo, cloth back, 


, Price 2s. 
A MANUAL OF 


VE* SHORTHAND, 


By the same Author, pp. 32, Price Sixpence, 


A SYSTEM OF 


PHONETIC SPELLING, 


ADAPTED TO ENGLISH, 


Cursive Shorthand is designed to supply the need of a system suffi- 
ciently easy, regular, and legible for quae use, and at the same time 
brief enough to be adapted to reporting purposes. 
he introduction to the system contains a discussion of the principles 
of shorthand with illustrations from other systems. An account is also 
iven of an original series of experiments on shorthand writing, in which 
the time occupied by each mfOvement was automatically recorded by an 
electric chronograph. 

Cursive is very facile, and Gineal, and can be scribbled like longhand, 
without loss of legibility. Refinements, such as the use of thick and thin 
strokes, of three or four sizes of character, and of positional writing, are 
discarded as being too uncertain for general use. Vowels are written in 
their proper order by joined characters, so that they can be inserted with- 
out disproportionate expenditure of time. 

The Phonetic principle has been more strictly adhered to than in any 
previous system; and the rules have been made so complete and definite 
that any given sound can only be written in one way, and any given 
outline can only represent one sound. 

The manual is accompanied by a system of Phonetic spelling, which is 
used to indicate the pronunciation and accentuation of the words. 


London: C.J. CLAY & SONS, 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, 


AVE MARIA LANE. 
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CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 


Men Clerks, Age 17—20; Female Clerks, 18—20 ; Boy 
Clerks, 15—17; Excise Assistants, 19—22; Custonis, 
19—25; Telegraphists, Engineer Students, &c. 
Rapid Postal preparation of country students on a thoroughly 


individual system by J. , F.R.G.8., Fellow and 
Examiner to the Society of Science (London), &c. 
LIVERPOOL.—22, Gt.GeorgeSt. MANCHESTER.—2, Victoria St, 


Over 350 Successes, Prospectus Free, 





SECOND YEAR CERTIFICATE—DECEMBER. 


Highly successful Coaching by Correspondence. No fee unless success- 
ful first time. Backward wm hd made to pass. Exceptionally low terms. 
Addressed envelope for particulars, list of successes, &c., 


GEORGE HENRY SPARROW, Forest Gate, London, E. 


N.B.—Acting Teachers who intend taking Papers of the Second Year 
are invited to communicate at an early date with Mr. Sranrow. The 
work for Second Year Students having been the speciality for the past seven 

ears, with increasing success each year, there is little fear of failure now 
Bu Students are got through safely, and bright ones pushed into First 
Jivision. 





Tuition by Correspondence 


ESTABLISHED 1871. 


PuPiLs may now be entered for Certificate (1st and 2nd years), 
Scholarship, Science and Art, Matriculation, A.C.P., and 
Musical Examinations, 

Pupils for Certiticate (2nd year men) may take the course 
for Mathematics only, if desired. 

Scripture (for December and July), Languages, Special 
Subjects, Shorthand, Book-keeping, &c., from 10s. per quarter. 

We draw attention to our Courses for Pupil Teachers, Army 
Schoolmasters and Mistresses, Civil Service Branches, Medical 
and Legal Preliminary, and to our new department ‘ Notes and 
Queries,’ 

Intending Students and Enquirers (for whatever subject or 
branch) should write at once to our Office, naming this paper. 

Address, JAMES JENNINGS and Co,, Tuition by Correspon- 
dence Office, Deptford, London. 





MANCHESTER TRACTS ON EDUCATION. 
By JAMES A. NEWBOLD, B.A., Manchester School Board. 


Tract 1l.—TECGHNIGAL EDUCATION. 


A Two Fold Protest—Educational and Financial. 


Heads of Chapters :—Ambiguity of Term—What Technical Instruction 
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